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INTRODUCTION 


NeoglobaljsJn means lotaJ disregard for 
generally recognised norms of international relations 
and violation of the sovereignty of nations. It is an 
outrageous but vain attempt to rob the nations of the 
right to a free choice. 

In other words, this docinne is nothing new in the 
age-old system of brigandage. It is a generalised policy 
of modem colonialism and militarism. 

Transnational corporations (TNCs) are the basis and 
the strike force of tius policy Like giant octopuses they 
have gripped many nations in Asia, Afnca and Laun 
America in a bid to prop up the remaining elements of 
the disintegrated system of oppression and enslavement. 
The task of the TNCs is to retain the developing 
countries in the capitalist camp as suppbers of raw 
materials, and areas lor capital investment and trade 
market. No wonder the TNOi more heaven and earth to 
pres’ent the new ly-free coimtnes from taking the road of 
progressive socio-economic development 

‘We know that some people s&ll regard the world as 
their prisnte domain and deebre zones of their *viial 
interests’ wherever they like,” said Mikhail Gorbachev 
at the Moscow fonim For Nuclear-Free World, for 
Sursha! Humanity. This in funs stimulates the arms 
race because such trews st«n from a policy of strength. 
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without which it is impossible to attain political and 
economic domination. This is stereotyped thinking 
belonging to a time when it was considered ‘right' to 
exploit other peoples, to manage their resources and to 
arbitrarily decide their destinies.“ 

To attain their aims the neoglobalists use a whole 
arsenal of economic, political, ideological and even 
military methods, in particular the expansion of capital 
tmd economic diktat food shortages and the 
technological dependence of the newly-free countries on 
the capitalist states. 

One of the main levers of neocolonialist exploitation 
is the huge debt of the developing countries (roughly one 
trillion dollars), one quarter of which was borrowed to 
finance the purchases of Western arms and military 
hardware. The imperialist countries, and above all the 
US militaiy’-industrial complex, use the interest 
on this debt to fmance tbwr pgantic Tridtta.Ty 
programmes thus shifting onto the newly-free countries 
the heavy burden of the arms race. 

When the TNCs and their patrons cannot achieve 
their neoglobalist aims through economic leverage, they 
turn to sabotage, instigate and fan regional conflicts, 
support internal reaction, intrude in the political life of 
newly-free Icountries,; finance and arm terrorists, and 
topple unsuitable governments by using direct armed 
intervention. The “psychological warfare" and all kinds 
of ideological sabotage have become part and parcel of 
the policy' of neoglobalism. 



I. EXPANSION : SCALE, 
FORMS, METHODS 


The developing countries of Asia. Africa and Latin 
America which have won po)>Uca3 independence now 
have to fight for iheir economic sovereignty. In a 
historically short period of lime they must overcome 
their backwardness through modernising economy. 
Since they won independence, the developing countries 
have advanced much farther than they did over the 
entire period of coloniab'sm 

But the imperialist countries (hat would not stand 
the greater economic indepertdence of the newly-free 
nations, seek to keep them dependent and continue 
exploiting their resources. 

This aim is served by the policy of neoglobalism and 
its basis, the transnational corporations. In the 1980s 
the TNCs have been expanding their intrusion in the 
economy of the newly-free countries. In many of them 
the TNCs have become an inseparable part of the 
economic mechanism. The TNCs vary their activities in 
response to changes in the socio-economic situation in 
the Third World countries and quicldy adapt to new 
conditions. 

The TNCs’ economic expansion is based on direct 
investment of productive capital and the formation of 
foreign subsidiaries and branch companies. By 
exportmg productive capital the transnationals retain 
3 
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remain on the outskirts of TNCs’ attention which 
invested only 7.6 per cent of capital in these countries in 
the 1980s. 

The same trend underlies regional distribution of 
direct mvestmenL The growing TNC investment in 
Latin America and Southeast Asia leads to the 
curtailment of investment in Africa and South and West 
Asia. 

The above shifts depend on the changes in the branch 
structure of foreign investment in the developing 
countries. More funds are invested in the* dynarmc 
processing industries and, consequently, in the countnes 
where these Industries are developed. Investment in 
agriculture and raw materials, once the key sphere of 
foreign investment, has been on the decrease. 

The activities of TNCs promote, in a way, economic 
progress of the developing countries by modernising 
some branches, establishing certain import-substituting 
industries, increasing employment and exports. Yet the 
forms and methods of TOCs' acuviues often run 
counter to the tasks of economic development of the 
Third World countnes and have long-term negative 
consequences. 

In the past few years the developing countnes have 
been suffering from lack of modem technologies which 
could propel their economic progress. They bad to turn 
to the TNCs for assistance. TTie TNCs agreed to supply 
modem technology not out of altruism but because they 
pursue their bid for manmaUy increasing production 
operations in the Third World and deriving 
superprotits. 

'The developing countries of Asia, Africa and Latm 
America sometimes reedve from the TNCs 
technologies which turn out to be outdated or 
inadequate for local ccmdttions and possibilities. The 
technology transfer agreements often include clauses 
S 
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which limit its use. Besides, the new technolo^es are 
first supplied to the TNC branches and only then passed 
on to other industrial sectors. 

The industrialised countries often transfer 
ecologically-hazardous industries to the Third World 
and reduce the cost of production by saving on 
purification facilities. All this leads to environmental 
pollution in many Third World countries. 

Thus, in Malaysia one-third of all polluted water 
bodies were contaminated by palm oil-producing plants, 
the largest of them controlled by the Japanese TNCs 
Marubeni, Mitsubishi and Nippon Oil and Fats. The US 
Union Carbide branch in India is known to have caused 
a chemical disaster there in the city of Bhopal. Pollution 
is rampant in such industrially developed regions of the 
Third World as Rio de Janeiro, Mexico City, Bombay, 
Tehran, Seoul and Jakarta. The TNCs have caused the 
Third World ecological damage to the tune of tens of 
bilUons of dollars. 

In general, the technology supplies to the Third 
World do not meet the demand and are a heavy 
financial burden on the national economies. According 
to some estimates, the newly-free countries paid some 
15,000 million US dollars for patents, licenses, 
technologies and trade marks in the mid-1980s. 

This sharply reduces the worth of technology supplies 
and affects the development of national technological 
potentials. In a word, technology transfer is used by the 
TNCs to exploit the developing countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. 

The TNCs set up many of their subsidiaries and 
branch companies in the “fi"ee trade zones.” There are 
some 90 such zones in the Third World, with nearly half 
of them in Asia. The TNC subsidiaries in these zones 
specialize mainly in the assembly and production of 
electronic components, toys, clothes and sportswear. 

6 
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The high competitiveness of these goods is accounted 
for by cheap local labour who, unlike the workers in 
capitalist countries, draw no social benefits. 

Seventy per cent of workforce employed in the free 
trade zones are women who are most ruthlessly 
exploited, particularly in South Korea, the Philippines, 
Thailand, Malaysia and Indonesia TTie proprietors 
believe that women workers cause less complications, 
and cost less than men or machines. These zones are 
sometimes termed as “labour camps" because the 
employers prohibit trade unions, strikes or political 
demands there. 

Besides, by setting up their enterprises in the free 
trade zones the TNCs save on the infrastructure (roads, 
buildings and power supply paid for by the local 
governments), The TNCs draw additional profits from 
tax-free import of raw matenaU and export of 
manufactured goods, relief from taxes and the like. So 
the TNCs’ manufacturing enterpnses in the Third World 
bring huge profits. 

The activities of the TNCs m the mining industry and 
agnculiure of developing countnes deplete their mineral 
resources. It happened in the case of iron and tin ores m 
Malaysia plundered by the British companies Eastern 
Mining, London Tin Corporation and Charter 
Consolidated The Japanese TNCs have caused 
irreparable damage to the forests of Indonesia, Malaysia 
and other Southeast Asian countnes. 

The TNC giants, these finanaal behemoths with a 
broad sphere of international aciivilies, have at their 
disposal various methods of influencing the foreign 
trade of the young states. The limited commercial 
practice, agreements on preferential rights on sales, 
prices and the use of patents and licenses, and 
intra-company operations and transfer pnees not only 
complicate the foreign trade activities of the Third 
7 
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World countries but result in great 'financial losses for 
the developing countries involved in international trade. 

A large part of the trade of the developing countries 
with imperialist states is effected through intra-company 
TNC channels using transfer prices. UN analyses show 
that the TNCs have special reasons for using transfer 
prices in trade with the developing rather than the 
industrialised countries. Fearing nationalisation, the 
TNCs seek to speed up investment turnover and avoid 
taxes on profits. Another reason is that transfer prices 
allow the TNCs to evade limitations on the export of 
profits. 

The TNC mampulations witli transfer prices 
promoted their monopoly status at individual markets. 
It transpired in the early 1980s that goods supplied by 
the TNCs to Colombia were over-priced on the average 
by 155 per cent in pharmaceutics, 54 per cent in 
electronics, 44 per cent in technical rubber engineering 
and 25 per cent in the chemical industry. Some foreign 
goods were over-priced by 3,000 per cent. The same 
applies to Peru where imported medicines cost 300 per 
cent more than in the producer coimtry, Iran which was 
sold raw materials at a price 100 times higher than the 
retail prices, and India where TNC dye-producing 
branches raised prices for imported dyes by 140-350 
per cent 


The transfer prices machinations affect most 
"'hich since the mid-1960s have 
ost 200-229 billion US dollars as a result of price 
scissors. 


8 



II. GREATER, 
DIVERSIFIED 
DEPENDENCE 


The development of cerum Third World industnc-s 
encouraged in part by foreign investment has failed tc 
enhance the developing countnes’ economic independence. 
In the meantime, increasing penetration by transnatioha) 
corporations into developing economies only 
consolidates the links betweoi emergent nations and 
mafae rmftfsriTaf centres of iatpensitsm. Thus econoinic 
expansion by transnationals is becoming a crucial part 
in a succession of moves to promote “strings-attached" 
capitalism in emergent countries. This dependence in 
the past few years has been added to and diversified in 
many respects. 

In some countries, the encouraging of foreign 
investment has facilitated its role in the reproduction of 
the Gross Domestic Product (GDP). In the “newly 
industrializing countries” about half of the GDP is 
generated by the foreign-controUed sector of which die 
bulk belongs to enterprises controlled by transnational 
corporations. 

TTus means that Third Wbrid industrialization is 
virtually in the hands of transnatfonals. Many branches 
of developing economies, particularly the manufacturing 
industiy (electrotechnical, auto assembly plants, etc.), 
offer a vivid example of "parcelated” productioii, 
whereby the initial and final stages of technological 
9 
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processes are headquartered in the Western 
industrialized countries and the intermediate stages in 
the developing nations. It is a new kind of technologial 
bondage in which emergent countries are ever more 
deeply integrated in the world capitalist economy as 
subordinated and unequal members. 

Many Third World economies are still heavily 
export-oriented, something that makes them ever more 
dependent on the chief centres of imperialism. In spite 
of recent attempts to diversify exports, many a 
developing nation is still a one-item exporter. For 
example, by the mid-1980s 54 per cent of Gambia’s 
exports fell on peanuts, 52 per cent of Colombia’s 
exports on coffee, 47 per cent of Burma’s exports on 
rice, 43 per cent of Chile’s exports on copper, 44 per 
cent of Ghana’s exports on cocoa beans, 27 per cent of 
Costa Rica’s exports on coffee and 24 per cent on 
bananas, and 24 per cent of Morocco’s exports on 
phosphates. 

This lopsided specialisation makes a country’s 
economy entirely dependent on exports and world 
market conditions. This dependence is particularly 
hurting during all kinds of upheavals in the foreign 
markets as well as during economic crises in Western 
countries. 


Earlier the Third World was dependent on the West 
in raw materials sales. With the advent of manufacturing 
industries difficulties cropped up also for its 
manufactured goods traders. As a rule, semi-finished 
products turned out by transnationals are more or less 
easily sold, because they are sought by parent 
companies. However, attempts to sell Finished goods ran 
into all kinds of protectionist barriers devised by the 
home countnes of transnationals. 

At the present lime import restraints cover a variety 
of manufactured goods, with the draconian 
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measures being applied against highly competitive 
goods from the Third World, such as textiles, clothes, 
footwear, electronic components, calculators, radio sets, 
leather goods, carpets and garments, rolled stock, 
electrical equipment and some processed foods, including 
coffee, palm oil, cocoa-based products etc. 

The problem is aggravated by the feet that Asian, 
African and Latin American countries are heavily 
dependent on the West in marketing and advertising 
since most of the commercial networks in the capitalist 
states are monopolized by transnationals. Transnational 
corporations currently control about half of Third 
World export-import transactions. In raw materials 
trade, their share in the early 1980s amounted to 70-80 
per cent 

Under the impact of transnationals. Third World 
trade has been split into two distinct, channels— the 
usual commercial deals and transfer sales. The latter 
differ from normal commercial transactions m that they 
do not depend on independent dealers and middlemen 
and are largely isolated from the influences of the world 
market and international competition. Commodity 
traffic through transfer channels is regulated by 
intracompany planning at transnationals' headquarters, 
rather thw encouraged by traditional means. 

Transfer sales in overall corporate trade are vast in 
scope and scale, ranging between 25 and 95 per cent for 
many raw materials exports. In the early 1980s the 
share of 15 major transnationals amounted to 90-95 per 
cent in iron ore exports; 90 per cent in sawn timber 
exports; 85 to 90 per cent in cotton, tobacco, coffee, 
jute, wheat and com exports; 85 per cent in cocoa beans 
exports; 80 to 85 per cent in copper and baaxite 
exports; 80 per cent in tea exports; 75 to 80 per cent in 
tin exports; 75 per ce.it in wl exports; 70 to 75 per cent 
in bananas and namral rubber exports; 70 per cent in 
11 
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rice exports; 60 per cent in sugar exports; and 25 per 
cent in raw hides exports.* 

Most of intracompany transactions are effected in 
transfer prices. Transnationals set prices for goods they 
buy and sell in Asian, African and Latin American 
countries, relying on their control of the world markets, 
patent monopoly, trade marks and other privileges. 
Transfer sales cover the most arbitrary and secret 
operations accomplished by transnational corporations 
that often violate local laws of emergent nations. 

As a result, developing countries find themselves 
heavily dependent on rapacious price policies of the 
TNCs. According to some estimates, what they get for 
their exported raw materials amounts to about a quarter 
of the product selling price. 


Furftermore, while producing the bulk of raw 
materials, emergent nations often cannot deliver them to 
consumers. In the mid-1980s they controlled only about 
14 per cent of the world mercantile marine’s tonnage. 
That explains why freight costs amoxmt to only 5.3 per 
cOTt of the product price for the capitalist countries and 
almost twice as much, that is 10.7 per cent, for 
developmg nations.** Having scored some achievements 
m the production of exports, emergent nations by far 
re^ almost entirely dependent on transnational 
shippmg compames of the imperialist powers in the 
handhng and ensuring of their export traffic. 

In the era of the scientific and technological 
rCToluUon economic progress in developing countries 
depends on the extent to which they use 
tectaologies and scientific discoveries and 
pennons. One of the chief goals pursued by 
transnauonals in technological poUcy is to saf^uard 

1. The CTCReponer. No. 15, Spring, 1983. 

2. £)ocume«lWC-?MDTD/B/C.4/266 
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their monopoly on knofw-how. As a result, developing 
countries know no other way to acquire technology and 
know-how, of which 80 to 90 per cent is controlled by 
the self-same transnationals, except importing it. For 
instance, should one of the developing countnes want to 
produce aluminium, most of them would then have to 
agree to terms imposed on them by such transnationals 
as ALCAN, ALCOA, Kaiser, Reynolds or Pechiney 
that have a virtual monopoly over aluminium 
production. 

Over 90 per cent of scientiflc researchers of the 
capitalist world live in industrialised countries Of about 
3.5 million patents registered throughout the world in 
the early 1980s only six per cent belonged to the 
developing countries, an indication that the fruits of the 
technological revolution are reaped by the jmperiaJjsi 
powers and their transnationals commanding advanced 
technology. 

rransnariona/ corporations want to prevent real 
transfer of technology to the developing nations 
under all kinds of pretexts. Even in cases of a transfer 
of technology for the producuon of certain items there 
has not been actual sharing of know-how in most 
cases. 

Analysing the mechanism of technology transfer to 
Brazilian companies, the magazine Induslna 
e produtividade, an official organ of the National 
Conference of Brazil, wrote: “Attention should be 
drawn to the fact that the process of buying and selling 
technology is not technoloev transfer. The use of the 
word ‘transfer’ instead of ‘purchase’ creates an illusion 
that the transferring side makes an aliruisuc act offering 
the buyer all the know-how it commands in the field m 
order to help emergent nations solve some of the 
problems facing them. But what usually happens in real 
life is the act of selling in which the seller more often 
13 
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than not hides the real know-how. selling operation 
manuals instead.”' 

One of the ways for transnationals to sell technology 
without transfer of know-how is to trade in what thcj' 
call sealed technology packages, in which case no 
particulars about technological processes are p'ven to 
client countries that receive only operational units and 
operating manuals. As the arrangement docs not imply 
a real transfer of technology, emergent nations find 
themselves always dependent on technical assistance of 
the transnationals. 

Access to adsanced know-how could significantly 
quicken the pace of development in emergent 
countries, narrow the gap between the developed and 
developing worlds and facilitate the dismantling of the 
sj’stem in which one group of countries e.xploits another 
group. Howes'er, transnationals turned their monopoly 
on scientific and technolopcal achievements into a 
powerful leverage for imperialist subordination and 
exploitation of emergent nations, 

Asian, African and Latin American nations in the 
1960s, after attaining political independence, dei>ended 
on Western goods and technologv'. Today, still 
depending on the same goods and technoloEX', they owe 
the West a staggering debt of about one trfliion dollars 
which has grown to a point where it begins to reproduce 
itself on a vast scale. 

Some debt-trapped nations need new finan cial 
injections as badly as a drug addict needs a shoL the fact 
that makes this kind of dependence increasingly 
dangerous, damaging and frought with tfire 
consequences. 

It would be erroneous to say that the ruling 
imperialist quarters are unaware of the danger inherent 

1. Indusaiaeprodxaindadt,'^ 174,ontnT3iodel9S3. 
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in the situation. However, Ihdr concerns boil down to 
just one end— how to safeguard the existing system of 
waxing rich on exploitation and super exploitation of 
the developing nations, how lo push them still deeper 
into the quagmire of debts. 

The Third World’s contribution to some economic 
branches is regarded by transnanonals as a ticket to 
further exploitation and the maximization of profits. 
That is why the development of new industries and 
promotion of corporate investment in developing 
countries cannot be qualified as industrialization. It is a 
lopsided process because the development of 
productive forces in its first phase becomes entirely 
dependent on the imperialist powers which are the 
home countries of transnationals. The bondage changes 
in form, rather than lessens, growing ever more 
sophisticated structurally and technologically. 


15 



III. TNCs: CATALYSTS 

OF CRISIS 


The world capitalist economy is crisis-ridden, with all 
capitalist countries, particularly the leading, plagued by 
a recurrent economic crisis, compounded by energy, 
currency, raw-materials and food crises. 

These are rooted in the post-war economic trends, 
such as concentration of financial resources and 
industry in the developed countries, the fast expansion 
of the TNCs, the growing role of the state-monopoly 
capitalism, and the monopolisation of the results of the 
scientific and technological revolution in Western 
countries. 

The post-war period has seen new features of the 
crisis in the capitalist economy. Economic growth has 
declined, the periods of revival have become shorter, 
less pronounced and less stable. Inflation and 
unemployment have been growing fast, financial 
mstability has become chronic, and cyclic crises have 
intertwined with structural ones, spilling over into the 
emerging nations. Lenin wrote that the process of 
reproduction under imperialism had become 
international following internationalisation of 
production. Contradictions of capitalism had 
transcended iiational boundaries, engulfing the whole of 
the world capitalist economy. 

^ Crisis developments spread to backward countries 


\ 
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which have not yet reached the stage of capitalism 
because they are dependent on world imperialism and 
because the framework of the capitalist relations of 
production expands. Praciice has shown that the higher 
the degree of capitalist development in any particular 
developing country or region and the stronger the 
positions of foreign capital and TNCs there— the greater 
the impact of the recurrent crises on the developing 
countries. 

Attempts by the imperialist nations to deal with their 
economic troubles at the expense of the developing 
countries have become particularly obvious in recent 
years, with the TNCs being the crisis-exporting vehicles 
acting as catalysts of crisis developments within Asian, 
Afncan and Latin American nations Witness the cnsis 
vvhich hit capitalist countries m 1980-1982. 

Never before had a crisis m the developed countries 
so quickly triggered an economic slump in the Third 
World, particularly in the Middle East, affecting virtually 
the entire world capitalist economy. Indicaiively, the 
developing countnes suffered more than the developed 
nations. decline in growth and the nse m inflation 
and unemployment were much more pronounced there 
than in the US, Western Europe and Japan. 

The growth of the GDP m the developing countnes in 

1980- 81 decreased 0.2 percent, and m 1981-82 it grew 
at a rale of 0.5 per cenL far below the average of 7 
per cent sought by the UN Development Programme for 

1981- 90. The per capita income dropped, mostly in the 
least developed countries 

The unfavourable situation on the world commodity 
markets, the low demand for the traditional Third 
World exports caused prices to plummet. In 1981-82 
the export price index in the developing countnes on 
the whole was down 7 per cent, tbou^ prices for Latm 
American commodities decreased 12 per cent, Afncan 
17 
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by 8 per cent, and Asian 4 per cent. High prices of 
manufactured goods, the main import items of the 
ncwly-free nations, worsened the terms of trade, 
inequitable as it is for most Third World countries. The 
terms of their trade worsened by 7 per cent. 

The economic plight of the ncwly-trcc countries is 
deteriorating as the advanced capitalist nations intensify 
protectionism, putting up more and more non-tariff 
barriers in addition to tariff restrictions. In recent years, 
on top of import quotas, compensatory and 
anti-dumping duties, there appeared “voluntary" e.xport 
restrictions, agreements on “streamlining trade", 
sanitary standards, documents certifying the origin of 
goods, new marking and packaging requirements, etc. 
Experts estimate that protectionist restrictions have 
covered some 65 per cent of the imports of 
manufactured goods from the developing countries. 

The overall volume of Third World exports has 
decreased by 6 per cent (by 9 per cent in Asia, and by 2 
per cent in Africa), with the export earnings of the 
developing countries in the crisis period down by 
80,600 million US dollars.' Since for most of these 
countries exports remain the basic source of hard 
currency and are vital for economic developmenU their 
reduction has had an impact on all aspects of 
economic life in the developing countries. 

The current international debt crisis is unprecedented 
in terms of magnitude and implications. In 1982 the 
foreign debt arrears of 35 nations reached some 140 
billion dollars. 

Faced with the increased likelihood of defaulL many 
Western creditors, particularly private transnational 


(1) Based on data from Handbook of International Trade and 
De\-elopmeni Statistics, Supplement 1985. Monihh Bulletin of Statistics, 
April 1985. 
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banks, have started lo withdraw ihe earlier granted 
loans, thus making it impossible for the borrowers to 
meet their current obligations. As a result, the net flight 
of capital from the developing countries has totalled 
some 1 1 billion dollars. 

As the debt crisis persists, the transnaUonal banks 
and financial institutions of the imperialist nations, 
fearful of the possible disruption of their credit system, 
provide "emergency financial aid” to (he developing 
countries and reschedule (heir debts, using this aid as 
leverage against the Third World and as a means of 
furthering their neo-globalist objects /es. 

Inflationary processes have intensified, with the 
annual pnce increase m 1982 at 34.3 per cent, much 
more than (he corresponding figure for the industrially 
developed naUons. TNCs are manipulating pnces, 
making inflation even worse As a result, inflationary 
processes are shifting to Asian, Afncan and Latin 
American countnes, with their impact greater every 
year. There is a direct relation between the positions of 
the TNCs abroad and the rate of infiaUon. Pnces grow 
faster in those countnes where the TNCs are firmly 
established, For instance, in 1985 inflation was running 
at 463.3 per cent in Argentina, at 217 9 per cent in 
Brazil, at 169.9 per cent in Peru, and at 59.8 per cent in 
Mexico.' 

Convertible currencies used in settlmg international 
accounts serve as yet another means of exporting 
inflation to the developing countnes and intensifying 
their exploitation. 

TTie fall in the leading economic indicators has been 
attended by worsemng social problems in many 
developing countries. The number of unemployed and 

(1) Cepal, Comision Ecvnomica Pan Amenco Latina EL CARIBE. 
Diciembre de 1985 
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under-employed in the developing countries has grown 
to 500 million, or 40 per cent of the able-bodied 
population. These figures show that the problem of 
unemployment is far more acute in the Third World 
than it is in the developed countries. Apart from that, 
real wages have fallen and the distribution of wealth has 
become even more uneven— to the detriment of large 
sections of the population. 

Significantly, even during more or less dynamic 
economic growth in the developing countries wealth is 
distributed unevenly and employment fails to reach the 
desired level, while in times of crisis and a general 
worsening of the situation the low-income sections 
suffer the most. 

In 1 986 most developing countries were once again in 
crisis. The deteriorating situation on the world capitalist 
market affected the Third World nations more than 
other countries primarily because there was a sharp fall 
in the prices of raw materials and fuel, particularly oil, 
which accounts for a large portion of their exports. As a 
result, Third World exports shrank both in volume and 
cost. That is not accidental. Using the achievements of 
technological progress and reducing the requirements 
for raw materials and energy products, the imperialist 
nations are seeking to shift the burden of the crisis on to 
the economically weaker developing countries, thus 
intensifying their exploitation. On Western estimates, 
the developing countries have made the advanced 
capitalist nations a “gift” of several dozen billion 
dollars. 

So, the social and economic crisis, compounded as it 
is by recurrent recession, is a global problem which is 
unpossible to resolve Nxithout overhauling economic 
relations between the developed and developing 
countries, putting TNC activities under control, and 
changing the entire world economic order. 
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IV. FINANCIAL 
BONDAGE 


Neoglobalism increasingly promotes the export of 
loan capital lo the developing countries. Between 1980 
and 1983 the loans and grants of Western countnes or 
the West-controlled intemauonal financial institutions 
to the Third World totalled 238 billion dollars, greatly 
exceeding direct investments Loans are becoming the 
main form of the export of capital to the developing 
countries, highlighting its usurious character. 

The pattern of the export of loan capital to Asia, 
Africa and Latin America is changing. The specific 
share of private finance, coming from major 
transnational banks, has increased. In the 1980s, it has 
reached 64.3 per cent of overall external finance at the 
expense of official development aid which has gone 
down to 35.6 per cent. The proportion of easy-term 
finance reaching the Third World has reduced markedly 
to 38 per cent in favour of the loans extended on 
commercial or near-commercial conditions.’ 

This shows that the imperialists are toughening 
financial policies with regard to the developing nations 
For instance, the Uiuied States considers that American 
aid should be handled by private enlerprise and not 

1. Handbook of Inlernanonal Trade and Devrlopmenl bialisncs. , 
Supplement 198S 
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bv the government. US aid .should be bilateral and 
geared to Washington's political and miliiarv’ interests, 
they say. Such viesss confirm the West's ncfKoloniaUst 
attitudes to theniird World'.s external fin.ances. 

A considerable proportion of US aid goes for militar)' 
purposes. In 19S5 US military aid cltmlx’d to ll3 
billion dollars. 38 per cent of os'crall American foreign 
aid. This leads to the militarization of emergent 
countries' economic activity.' 

Loans further increase the tremendous debt of A.sia. 
Africa and Latin America. The debt question has 
economic and political aspects. What is at issue is not 
only the current financial commitments of many 
Third World countries, but also their economic future, 
particularly the unreliable foundation of their 
loan-geared growth and its sinister implications. 

Between 1980 and 1986 external debt of the 
develop'mg countries grew- from 570 billion to 967 
billion dollars and its share of these nations' GDP rose 
from 25.9 to A0.4 per cent, fn f9S7 the Tlurd Worid's 
debt is likely to exceed a trillion dollars. Latin America 
is responsible for 54 per cent of the Third World's debt. 
Asia for 27 per cent and Africa for 1 9 per cent.- 
Three countries, BraziL Mexico and Argentina, where 
the multinationals’ positions are particularly strong, 
account for nearly a third of the Third World’s deb"t- 
TTie major debtors in South and Southeast Asia are 
Indonesia, 28.5 billion dollars (1985); India, 26.3 billion 
dollars; the Philippines, 24.8 billion dollars (1984); 
Malaysia, 12.8 billion dollars; and Bangladesh. 5.2 
billion dollars (1984). 

Transnational baitics are active in enslaving emergent 

1, US Overseas Loans and Grun:s.Vi s<hiT‘^ ry^ 193^ 

2- WorW Economic Ouilook. a Sun-ej- by- the Staffof the fclemaijosal 
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countries financially. For instance, 1,400 private 
commercial banks extend loans to Brazil, and some 
1,000 such banks are involved in such operations with 
Mexico. Nearly 70 per cent of the Third World's debt is 
traceable to 82 transnational banks, including 24 
Japanese, 15 American, 11 VVest German, 8 French, 8 
Itdian, S British and 5 CanadiaiL 

In the mid-80s over half of the transnational banks’ 
overseas offices have been in the Third World, with the 
United States dominating in Latin Amenca, Japan m 
Southeast Asia and WestemEuropein Afnca. 

Foreign debt grows through debt-servicing payments 
\vhich currently exceed new loans and grants. 

Debt return pajmenls absorb developing nations’ 
foreign exchange receipts from exports. Foreign 
exchange goes to return the debt rather than purchase 
commodities these nations need. 

The export-debt return ratio shows how far this 
process has gone, fn 1983 the conesponding indice was 
as follows: Argentina, 149 per cent; Brazil, 82 per cent; 
Peru, 66 per cent; Chile, 63 per cent, Mexico, 59 per 
cent; and Columbia, 43 per cent. For the developing 
countries as a group in 1986 the figure averaged 24.2 
p>er cent, which fact shows that newly-free stales do not 
use nearly a quarter of export receipts for 
development' 

This undercuts the import potenlialiUes of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. Many developing nations 
curtail imports to the detriment of social and economic 
programmes. 

External debt also makes for imbalances in national 
finances. These imbalances reveal themselves m 


1 BwU Debt Teblei. 198X-I98S Edioon, World Batik, Washuigton, 
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b'jdgei dcfiriu \>-ith debl-hased cxpcndijurc^ vastly 
exceeding rexenues in hig dehtnr-nations. 

Debs semcing has an adverse impact on dcvelopin 
slates' balances of paxTnents, s'nowine deficit for som 
years no-.v. In 198? the aggregate deficit of the Third 
World's balance of payments reachc-d 20.4 billion 
dollars, xsith Latin America accountine for 58.S per cent 
of the total. Africa for 25.1 per cent and .Asia for 16.1 
per cent In Asia, the bigger dcticiis are shown bv India, 
the Philippines and Tnailand.' 

The xsithdraxsal of profits bv maliinational 
co.'porations also has a bad effect on the balance of 


paxments. In 19S3 the oatfloxx of funds from the 
developing countries reached 21 o billion dollars, nearly 
dou'oling nexx direct inxesi~ents. Profits are expatriated 
xxith the aid of transnational banVa. xvhich thus deprive 
dex’eloping nations of a contaderable pan of their GN'P. 

"nte xvorsening solvency status of most countries in 
Asia. Africa and Latin .America results in the bulk of 
new external finance being used to return debts and 
finance balance-of-paxment deficit not for 
d^elopraent N'oxvadays this claims up to 50 per cent of 
the Third World's external rina.nce comina f>-om the 
West 

Difficulties of the developing countries due to 
repaxmg tneir huge debt adversely affect national 
currency sx’stems, pardcularlv domestic pricinE, In 1986 
by merage of 25.9 ^ cent Ln 
Aw Thu. d ^•orid. Dex'elopmg countries bmve a much 
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private foreign investment liberalization, public sector 
dismantling, devaluation, social and economic growth 
curtailment, and involvement of their experts in drafting 
the budgets of developing states. 

There is a direct link between the debtor status of the 
developing nations and their involvement in militaristic 
preparations. Neoglobalism uses as its bases South 
Korea, whose debt has reached 47 billion dollars in the 
mid'SOs; the PWlippines, 25 biUion dollars; Pakistan, 15 
billion dollars; Chile, 1 5 billion dollars; Thailand, nearly 
10 billion dollars; Sudan, 6 biUion dollars; Zaire, 4 
billion dollars; and Somalia, over a billion dollars.' 

The developing countries’ indebtedness allows the 
imperialists to have military bases there. The impenahst 
military presence tn the Third World is used for acts of 
aggression and also to protect the interests of the 
Western investors and perpetuate the developing 
nations’ financial slavery. 


1. World Debt Tables, Extenul Debt of Developing Countnes, 
1984-19SS 
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at the turn of the century and who now preside over 
aeromissile, nuclear and electronic empires. This is the 
elite of the military business, a relatively small group of 
corporations, comprising about 20-25 companies in the 
U5. and between 10 and 15 companies apiece in Great 
Britain, West Germany and France, most of which are 
the capitalist world's biggest monopolies. 

The world community knows most of these TNCs, 
above all, by their dirty tricks or loud scandals. In the 
last decade, 1 15 out of 500 big American corporations 
alone have each been foond guilty of at least one major 
offence. 

FIT IS known to have been involved in overthroning 
the legitimate government of Salvador Allende in Chile 
and Lockheed in generously bribing Japanese 
government officials under Prime Minister Tanaka. The 
Northrop Co. was engaged in similar shady dealings in the 
countries of Southeast Asia. The criming negligence of 
the Union Carbide plant managers in the Indian city of 
Bhopal led to a gas leak a^cbng close on 50,000 
people of whom over 2,000 died and 20,000 have since 
been in danger of becoming blind and contracting lung, 
kidney or other diseases. These are just a few typical 
features of MIC transnationals. 

MIC power is a cross-br^ of monopoly rule and the 
power of the imperialist state. Many government 
officials in the and NATO countries are closely 
connected with weapons-makers, "nie present US 
Administradoti is a clear case in point 

Amencans say that America is m California, the 
home base of 8500 TNC enterprises, the Pentagons 
main contractors getting nearly 90% of all war orders. 
That state produces 80% of aerospace technology and 
has created 40% of the U5. nuclear arsenal, and there is 
the famous Silicon Valley there with its upwards of 6l)U 
electronics and electrical engineering monopolies, is 
27 
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there, too, that the basic programmes of. the notorious 
SDI are being worked out. California is, indeed, a Star 
Wars factory. 

Many high-ranking officials of the present White 
House Administration are closely connected with the 
military Big Business. It is an open secret that Defence 
Secretary Caspar Weinberger, Secretary of State George 
Shultz, Vice-President George Bush, former CIA 
Director William Casey, Senators John Tower, Lloyd 
Bentsen, Alan Cranston, Carl Levin and many others 
are directly or indirectly connected with the mihtary 
business. As The U.S. News & World Report has figured 
out, most of the US Defence Secretaries since 1947 
have been the proxies of the MIC corporations. 

The military-industrial complex is a 
you-scratch-my-back-and-I-scratch-yours bunch of 
manufacturers, officials, and military. Generals become 
presidents of munitions corporations while company 
presidents become ministers or vice-mimsters. 
Congressmen support the demands of munitions 
corporations and their owners back up Congressmen. A 
vicious circle, indeed. 

Annual U.S. military appropriations came up to just 
about $300 billion in 1986 (the projected outlay for 
1987 is $312 billion), and those of the NATO countries 
were $367.4 billion in 1985, including $23.8 billion in 
Britain, $20.7 billion in France, $20.3 billion in West 
Germany, $9.5 billion in Italy, and $26.4 billion in the 
other European NATO countries, and those of Japan, 
$12.9 billion. The a^egate military spending of the 
non-socialist world in the entire post-war period 
(1948-1985) was $11,800 billion. The arms race 
around the world cost $1.7 million a minute in 1 986. 

The arms race is entering a yet more dangerous 
phase, with new types of military activity under way, 
and spreading to the seas and outer space as well as to 
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regions and countries now free from colonial 
domination. Many developing countries are fast 
expanding their defence budgets and arms imports and 
starting both licensed and national munitions 
production. The operation of transnationals in a number 
of developing nations in Asia, Africa and Latin America 
has spawned “military-indusiria! mini-complexes" and 
encouraged the elements having a stake in growing 
military programmes. The involvement of the emergent 
naUons in the arms race is an important objective of the 
doctrine of neoglobalism. 

The military expenditure of the developing nations 
has been swelling even faster than that of the advanced 
capitalist states. The annual military appropriations of 
the developing countries rose from Sli billion in 1960 
to S93.5 bilUoQ in 1982. In 1970-1982, the military 
expenditure of the developing nations amounted to 
about S800 billion, which was rmighly equivalent to the 
aggregate gross national product of ^ the countries of 
Africa, South Asia, South-West Asia and the Middle 
East, with one-third of the world's population, in 1980.' 

On the whole, the emergent nations have come to 
spend the same proportion of their budget money for 
military purposes as the advanced capit^st countries, 
and have even outstripped many ol them in this respect 
over the last few years. In the early ’80s, the arms bill 
share of the national budgets of the developing nations 
averaged 17%, with 23.5% in the countries of 
South-West Asia and the Middle East, 19.7% in the Far 
East, IS.7% in South Asia, 13.8% in Africa, and 9% in 
Latin America. The largest proportion was in Asian 
countries— 40% in Oman, 32% in Taiwan, and 27-28% 
in South Korea, Saudi Arabia and Iran. 

1. Estimaied (rom World Armaments and Disarmamerd, SlFRl. 

Ye*rbook. 1983.L-N.Y, 19X3, pp. lSl-166. 
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A considerable proportion of the resources set aside 
by the developing nations for military purposes is used 
to buy arms from imperialist powers. International arms 
traffic has become a most adverse development at the 
present stage with much of this trade monopolized by 
transnational corporations. The concept of 
neoglobalism treats arms supplies as a major instrument 
of conunercial and economic penetration into the 
developing nations and of drawing them into the orbit 
of military preparations. 

The demand for arms is artificially cultivated by 
TNCs and imperialist states. The annual arms imports 
increased from $2.4 billion in 1970 to $8.4 billion in 
1983, in the 1975 prices or inore than $16 billion in 
current prices. In the early ’80s, the developing nations 
brought in over 62% of the total world imports of basic 
conventional arms. 

The growing arms imports have led to the militarily 
advanced countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America 
being equipped with the most up-to-date systems and 
types of weapons: jet aircraft, up-to-date tanks, missiles 
of various types, electronic equipment— all TNC 
products. About a dozen developing countries are on the 
nuclear threshold. 

In addition to exporting arms to the developing 
countries, the TNCs seek to transfer some of their 
military production over there. There were various 
munitions capacities in 30 developing countries in the 
mid-’80s. 

The range of munitions produced is rather wide, 
comprising as it does fire-arms and tanks, armoured 
vehicles, aircraft, submarines and missiles. The biggest 
American TNCs— General Electric, Hewlett-Packard, 
Motorola, Texas Instruments — have created over 120 
subsidiaries in developing countries for the manufacture 
of electronics and electrical engineering products for the 
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US munitions industry. In the early 'SUs. the countries 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America accounted for 
around 40% of the American imports of electronic 
components for military purposes. 

The expansion of munitions indusincs in the 
developing counlnes is bringing the transnationals 
billions of dollars of profit through licenses for arms 
manufacture, construction of military installations and 
exploitation of local manpower. In this context, the 
TNCs of the imperiaiist powers seek not just to expand 
the markets for ali kinds of militaij and mdusinai 
products and technology but to reproduce the basic 
elements of the Western militaiy-industnal complex in 
the developing counlnes. So what happens is something 
like “internationalization" or “globalization" of the 
military business. 

The expansion of military expenditure and (he 
involvement of developing countries in ihe arms rues 
bear hard upon their economies, exercise a negative 
influence on economic growth rales, the size and 
structure of investment, the pattern of foreign trade, and 
the balance of payments, augment ihcir foreign debt and 
draw off manpower resources. There are about 15 
millloti servicemen in the developing countnes. 

The more material and inicllectual resources go for 
military purposes the less remains for vital social 
programmes. One must not forget that over a billion 
people in the developing world still live in absolute 
poverty. One in every four is underfed. Millions of 
people go hungry and 300 million children are out of 
school. 

The militarization of the economy ot the developing 
countries with the involvcmeni ol iransnauonal 
corporations ’ has been slowii^ down progress in 
overcoming the backwardness of emergent nations, 
widening the gap between the capitalist centres and 
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their outlying provinces, and perpetuating the ungual 
status of the developing countries in the world capitahst 
economy. 

Neoglobalism further aggravates international tension, 
building up military expenditure and speeding up the 
arms race in Asia, Africa and Latin America and 
preventing the establishment of a new international 
economic order. 

Neoglobalism is compounding the instability and 
distorting international economic relations, thereby 
certainly holding up the progress of humanity and 
reducing the opportunities for effective assistance to the 
developing nations which have some two-thirds of the 
world’s population. More and more people in the world 
are coming to realize that the continu^ arms race at 
global and regional level and a swift resolution of the 
pressing issues confronting the emergent nations are 
totally incompatible. 

The neoglobalist policy of imperialist powers has 
taken on a dangerous aspect for the whole world since 
the present U.S. administration came into office. A 
major goal of this policy has been to enable American 
TNCs to regain the positions they have lost around the 
world during the last few decades and capture new ones. 

The doctrine of neoglobalism proclaims the right of 
imperialist powers to resort to intimidation, blackmail 
or pressure in dealing with the emergent nations, back 
up all kinds of subversive and terrorist groups and use 
armed forces to overthrow progressive regimes. While 
riding rou^hod over the generally accepted standards 
of international law, the U.S. is unilaterally declaring just 
about all parts of the world to be the areas of its “vital 
interesL” It has been making its intention to impose the 
American way of life and scheme of things all over the 
world an official government guideline. 

The normal functioning of the military-industrial 
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VI. SOLE 
ALTERNATIVE 


Security and progress all over the world and 
specifically in developing countries can be ensured only 
tluough relaxation of tension, limitation and reduction 
of military activity and establishment of a new 
international economic order. This is the sole alternative. 

Life places the questions of international detente, 
curbing the arms race, reducing of the military 
expenditures and using the sums thus released for 
development, high on the list of the priorities facing the 
emergent states. 

Earliest termination of the arms race and switching 
over -to disarmament became a particularly pressing 
issue in the mid-1980s. In the context of Ae further 
aggravation of the general crisis of capitalism and 
deepening of its internal social problems (an economic 
crisis, inflation, growing unemployment, class struggle, 
and the intensification of the TNCs’ inter imperialist 
rivalry for the markets and sources of raw materials and 
energy), the opponents of the poUcy of disarmament 
and detente have perceptibly intensified their activities. 
Putting the concept of neoglobalism into practice leads 
to deterioration of the international situation. 

The world is going through a crucial stage of its 
history, a stage which requires a radical change of our 
way of thinking, resolute renunciation of the obsolete 
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stereotypes, categories and fonns of political mentality, 
and a sharp turn horn confrontation to international 
detente. 

To counterbalance the concept of neoglobalism, the 
Soviet Union has advanced the concept of an 
all-cmbracing system of international security the 
essence of which lies in a comprehensive approach to 
resolving the outstanding issues in all spheres— nulitary, 
political, economic and humanitanan. 

Mankind has already witnessed first examples of a 
new political thinking. On January 15, 1986 the Soviet 
leader proposed a programme for siage-by-stage and 
eventually complete eliimnation of nuclear weapons 
before the end of the 20ih century. At the 27lh 
Congress of the CPSU held in February 1986 this 
programme organically merged with the Soviet concept 
of an aU<mbracing system of international security. 

In June 1986, the countries of the socialist 
community advanced a detailed plan for radt.;ally 
reducing armed forces and conventional arms in 
Europe on the territory from the Atlantic to the Urals. 
New proposals were tabled at the Geneva Disarmament 
Conference, at the Geneva Soviet-US talks on nudear 
and space weapons, and at the Vienna talks. 

A broad platform for ensuring secunty and 
cooperation in the Asian-Pacific region was advanced. It 
was suggested that a safety regime for development of 
the nuclear power industry be created and that a world 
space organisation be set up. A programme for building 
“Star Peace" was subimlied to the United Nations as 
an alternative to the "Star Wars" programme. 

For more than sixteen montlu the Soviet Union did 
not conduct any nuclear tests, calling upon the USA to 
follow its example. The USSR also adopted a new 
approach to the verification issue. Fresh evidence of the 
USSR’s peaceable line were the far-reaching Soviet 
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proposals on disarmament at the Soviet-US summit 
meeting in Reykjavik. 

The confrontation policy cannot ensure peace and 
security. This is why Ae USSR’s call for jointly seeking 
for ways to promote peace, security and cooperation in 
Asia and in the Pacific zone is particularly topical. The 
peoples of that area of the world are interested in a 
coordinated approach to regional issues. 

The Soviet Union proposes that disputable questions 
be resolved through bilateral consultations, that mutual 
confidence be built tind prerequisites for holding an 
Asian forum, on the pattern of the Helsinki Conference, 
be gradually created so that a joint search for 
constructive solutions could be started. 

In doing so, it is necessary to take into account the 
specifics of the Asian-Pacific region. We do not mean 
mechanical transfer of European experience onto Asian 
soil. We mean implementation, with due account for the 
Helsinki experience, of the principles which were 
evolved by the Asian peoples themselves. 

The concept of Asian security did not come out of 
thin air. As Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi of India stated, 
the PancltsheeL, Bandung and non-aligned principles 
which Mikhail Gorbachev cited in his Vladivostok 
speech form a theoretical and political basis for 
analysing the complicated and specific issues relating to 
peace and stability in the Asian-Pacific area. 

The Soviet-Indian summit talks in New Dellii gave a 
powerful impetus to the positive processes in Asia. By 
their example the USSR and India help assert the 
principles of peaceful co-cxisience, hamper the 
tendencies leading to a nuclear catastrophe, and show a 
real possibility of countering ncoglobalism and the 
exjjansionist ambitions of imperialism. 

The Delhi Declaration on Principles for a 
Nuclcar-Weapon-Free and Non-Violent World, signed 
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by the leaders of the two counincs, is a graphic 
illustration of a new political thinking. A 
nuclcar-wcapon'frcc and non-uolcnt world requires 
specific and immediate action, the Delhi Declaration 
says. Nuclear arsenals should be completely destroyed 
before the end of this century, all weapons barred from 
outer space, nuclear weapons tests banned, 
dcyclopmcol of new types of mass destruction weapons 
prohibited, the stockpiles of chemical weapons 
destroyed, and the levels of conventional arms and 
armed forces reduced. 

Implementation of all these peace initiatives and 
translation of the Delhi Declaration principles into 
reality w'ould radically improve the situation in the 
Asian*Padfic region. If a nucIcar-v\cap>on-frce world 
became a universal political landmark, this would create 
favourable conditions for climinaung a bridgehead of 
neoglobalism— the fordgn military bases on the terntory 
of states in Asia and in (he Pacific and Indian Ocean 
basins. 

Evolving a concept of Asian security on the basis of 
nuclear disarmament is a long-term objective but such 
factors os the growing presbge of the non-aligned 
movement, the upswing of the anti-nuclear scniimcnts, 
and the intensified struggle for a new international 
economic order pave the way for its attainment. 

The concept of a new international economic order is 
of great importance in the struggle against neoglobalism. 
It is based on the idea of an imperative need of 
democratising intemaiional economic relations and 
doing away with the actual inequality of the newly-free 
countries in this sphere, of seiUng up a mechanism for 
countering the dihat of the transnational corporations 
and an international mechanism for reflating 
international economic relations with a view to 
controlling market fluctuations. : 
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Holding global ncgoliaiions on the cardinal issues o 
economic development, trade and currency-financia 
relations could help implement the idea of a new 
international economic order. The imperialist powers, 
supporting the idea in words, advance .such conditions 
which, in effect, block them. The obstructionist policy of 
tlie transnationals and the countries where they arc 
based hinders the implementation of the UN resolution 


on a new international economic order. 

Furthermore, in the past few years the capitalist 
states have tried to adopt a tougher attitude to the 
demands by developing countries and even to switch to 
an aggressive tactic in negotiations with them. This 
explains the absence of real progress in restructuring 
international economic relations and ensuring normal 
conditions for Asian, African and Latin American 
development 

In their struggle for restructuring economic relations 
the emergent states are supported by the countries of 
the socialist community. The growing trade and 
economic relations of socialist countries with the 
newly-free states, relations in which the ideas of a new 
international economic order are being put into 
practice, are an effective means for attaining the 
objectives of a new international economic order. As 
distinct from the unperialist powers, the socialist states 
build their trade and economic relations on the 
principles of equality, mutual benefit and 
non-interference in home affairs. 

Trade and economic relations between socialist and 
developing states are an example of international 
relations of a new type between countries with different 
development levels and social systems. These relations 
make an ever greater contribution to the efforts of the 
Asian, African and Latin American countries to 
overcome backwardness and to establish a modem 
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multi-sectoral economy, to improve the living standards 
of the broad masses and to carry out progressive social 
and economic changes. 

To date, over 5,000 enterprises have been built with 
technical and economic assistance of socialist counines 
in more than 100 emergent states, mainly in key 
industries and in the public sector. Trade between the 
socialist community member countries and developmg 
states reached nearly 77,000 million dollars in - • 
The existing long-term agreements on trade, economic 
and scientific-technical cooperation ensure to c 
newly-free countries stable marketing for many years to 


'Tot for the Asian, African and Latin Amf''?" 
countries trade and economic cooperanon wth the 
Soviet Union and other socialist coomnes “ 

major factor for accclerarion of their somo-ccononuc 
development and forufies the , 

countries in Ihe struggle agatnst ncoglobahsm 
the imperialist erploilution by transnattonal 


corporations. 
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CONCLUSION 


History- sno-A-s ihat the hst century's Aineno^ 
expansion 'nas, as it -xere. paved the v.-ay to the Ui 
impeiialisl adventures of the post-war years and then^ to 
the neodo'oalist policy of our days. So, ±e aims wnic-o 
neoglobdisin pursues are far from being new. Tnis is the 
same old imperial policy generated 'oy the yearning for 
world domination, by the 'naired of socialism. Being a 
doctrine of inieniational brigandage, nec-globaiism is 
pardculariy dangerous to newiy-free countries. 

The operation of the mulunaiionals, whic'a are the 
van^niard of neoglo'calism, in the .Asmn, .-African and 
I American countries spells deep-going adverse 
social and economic consequences. Tne d^^dence of 
liis emeraenl states on the main centres of imperialism 
STOWS Stronger- Tnis deppdence acquires ^rer more 
^phisiicaied forms and Is contmualiy modined. The 
ever more iniensive e.xp!oitanon of de-.-eloping couniries 
ih= outflow of financial resources from them 

SS'Sfciima fc 1>'Cs fc=dq.^-^r=d. 

^ -nms which the transnanonais syphon oui from the 
^"""Tcrent states exceed 'oy fer their investmenis in the 
^ of Aria, Africa and Latin America. 

capitalist couniries try to lay the 
“7*Konomic crises onto the newly-free 
burden the latter's economic 

counines- 


.CONCLUSION 


growth, reduces their export receipts, intensifies the 
inflation processes, boosts unemployment, and increases 
social inequality. The TNCs have become the mam 
channel for transferring ensis phenomena to developing 
countnes. 

The imperialist powers use the foreign-debt burden to 
exert political and economic pressure on the young 
states. The transnationals of the mumtions industry of 
the USA and other NATO countries draw developing 
countries into the arms race which is burdensome to 
them. The growing military expenditures of the Asian, 
African and Latin American countries divert sizeable 
materia], manpower and intellectual resources from the 
development programmes and hamper progressive 
changes. 

As it was noted during Mikhail Gorbachev's visit to 
India, the development rate of the emergent states and 
the overcoming by them of the difficulties inhented 
from the past largely depend on whether they will be 
able to counter neoglobalism which is the mam obstacle 
to world progress. Resolution of the global issues of 
disarmament and development, pressing as they are for 
the countries of Asia and the Pacific, will largely depend 
on this. 
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ROUND-TABLE 

DISCUSSION 


The priority issue of the day— the prevention of a 
nuclear catastrophe, and real disarmament— was the 
ccnirc>picce of the Ei^lh Conference of Heads of Stale 
and Gosenunent of Non-Aligned Counincs held in 
August-Scpicmber 1986 in Harare, capital of the 
Republic of Zimbabwe. Virtually each address at the 
Harare forum, attended by delegations of over 100 
countries and nacionaMibcradon movements, echoed on 
appeal to step up the fight against the nuclear threat. 

All Soviet people store the concern of the public in 
the nonaligncd counirics and that of progressive world 
public for the future of the planet The USSR is maUng 
vigorous efforts to preserve peace on earth, working 
closely in concert with the autbontaiive force that the 
nonaligned movcmeiii is. A graphic evidence of this was 
the ofneial friendly visit to India of General Secretary of 
the CPSU Central Committee Mikhail Gorbachev, his 
talks with Prime Minister of India Rajiv Gandhi and the 
documents (hey signed. 

In a round-table dbcussion Novosli Press Agency 
asked leading experts to share their views of the role 
played by the nonaligned movement in today's world. 
The pacticiponu were Professor Rais Tuzmukhamedov, 
D.Sc. (Law); Professor Alexander Chicherov, D.Sc. 
(History); Yakov Etinger, D5c. (History); Professor 
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Mai Volkov, D.Sc. (Economics); Lev Klochkovsky, 
D.Sc. (Economics): and Sergei Sinitsyn, department 
head of the USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The 
round-table moderator was Professor Karen 
Khachaturov, D.Sc. (History), APN Board Deputy 
Chairman. 

KA. Khachaturov: The aim of the discussion is to 
acquaint world public opinion, above all in the Third 
World countries, as extensively as possible with the 
Soviet view-point on the role played by the nonaligned 
movement on such fundamental issues as the struggle 
for peace and disarmament, for the survival of mankind. 
The Harare conference definitively proved once again 
that this role is a substantial one. The documents that 
were signed as a result of the visit to India of Mikhail 
Gorbachev, above all the “Delhi Declaration on 
Principles for a Nuclear- Weapon-Free and Non-Violent 
World”, are graphic proof of how concurrent and close 
are today the stands of the USSR and the nonaligned 
movement in the fight to forestall the nuclear 
catastrophe hanging over the world. 

Allow me to give the floor to Professor Rais 
Tuzmukhamedov, Doctor of Law. 
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NAM-AN 

ANTINUCLEAR 

MOVEMENT 


Prof. Rais Tuzoiukhamedov; 1 would like lo poini out 
thal the 'Delhi Declaration on Principles for ^ 
Nuclear-Weapon-Frce and Non-Violent World" which 
you have just mentioned was signed by the leaders of 
the largest socialist and the largest nonaligned power on 
behalf of a thousand million people living in these two 
countries. It is also address^ lo the peoples of the 
entire planet. The Dectarauon dwells on a ban on 
nuclear weapons and on the orbiting of any weapons. In 
effect, it is aimed against the American SDI as well 
The concurrence of stands of the socialist countries 
and the nonaUgned movement on these issues is not a 
new phenomenon. Since its emergence the nonaligned 
movement has been opposed to the use of force in 
world politics. Working for disarmament, it initially set 
out its stand against nuclear weapons. Back in 1961, the 
Belgrade Declaration of the first nonaligned summit 
stated that “general and complete disarmament must 
include the complete prohibition of the production, 
possession and use of nuclear and thermonuclear 
weapons'* and other means of mass destruction 
(Paragraph 16). As to the sources of this stand, 
however, we should turn to a stiU earlier tune. After the 
end of the Second World War the Soviet Union 
resolutely spoke in favour of the “prohibition of the 
3 
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production and use of atomic energy for military 
purposes” (UN, 1946). Almost simultaneously in India, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, one of the originators of the idea of 
nonalignment, took up the fight against this threat 
Speaking in December 1947 at the Constituent 
Assembly as the first Prime Minister of independent 
India, he stated: “Today the world has been put before a 
choice which it has never faced before. It is a choice 
between self-destruction and survival Many people 
reflect and say that to avoid the horrors of nuclear war 
one must dig oneself into the ground and live like a rat 
in a hole. It is indeed a strange conception of our time if 
we are offered such a path instead of directing all our 
energy and all our strength at the prevention of this 
catastrophe”. 

I consider these words very significanu as they 
express with total clarity the idea of the trend in foreign 
policy that stands opposed to force. It is through such a 
concept of international relations free of violence that 
the participants in the nonaligned movement 
subsequently proceeded to the notion of its anti-bloc 
edge. 

The concept of nonalignment, which appeared with 
the advent of the nuclear-missile age was, in my view, 
also largely the developing world’s reaction to the global 
nuclear threat being posed by the United States. This 
definitely manifested itself as early as the conference of 
Afro-Asian countries held in 1955 in Bandung In the 
Final Communique of this conference it was stressed 
that “disarmament and the prohibition of the 
production, experiments with and use of nuclear and 
thermonuclear weapons are entirely necessary for 
saring mankind and civilisation from fear and the 
prospect of tnial annihilation”. 

I venture asserting that today the nonaligned 
movement is above all an antinuclear movemenU Truly 
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SO. The demands lo eliminate nuclear weapons and use 
nuclear energy only for peacehil purposes that were 
formulated back in Belgrade in 1961 have remained 
invariable ever since. 

This trend has today become one of the guidelines for 
the non-aligned movement, and its consistent 
antinuclear stand has actually turned into a new 
critenon of the *1iona}igned" status. Another point that 
bears this out is that all (he political documents of the 
movement’s main forums invariably express a common 
demand of the participant countries to eliminate nuclear 
weapons and other means of mass annihilation. 

It is highly important that the antinuclear course of 
the nonaligned movement stands out not only for its 
initiative, but also for its great dynamism. Is this not 
shown by the movement’s reaction to the drastic 
worsening of the international situation following th& 
arrival of the Keagoo Admioisiratioo in Lbe USA and 
especially after it adopted the SDI (Star Wars) 
programme? At their seventh summit in Delhi, the 
heads of state and government of the nonaligned 
countnes focused attention on the mounting nuclear threat. 
'Disarmamenl, especially nuclear disarmament, has 
ceased to be a moral problem— it is a problem of the 
survival of mankind", they staled with concern TTie 
conferees declared that they "rejected all theories and 
concepts presupposing possession of nuclear weapons 
and their use under any circumstances" (Paragraph 2S), 
The conference called upon all the nuclear powers to 
reach agreement on the prohibition of the use or threat 
of nuclear weapons and to freeze their development, 
slockpilmg and deployment 

The USA is nurtunng plans to put nuclear and other 
weapons in outer space. As this danger grows, the 
nonaligned countries coHectivdy voice their oppiisiiion 
lo it. At the eighth conference held in Harare, they urged 
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an end to the development of antisatelliie weapons, the 
elimination of the existing systems, and a ban on the 
orbiting of weapons. Particularly important is the stand 
of the nonaligned movement and its efforts to see that 
“the existing treaties that uphold the principle of 
peaceful use of outer space, and also the 1972 treaty 
limiting anti-ballistic missile systems are fully complied 
with, and are enhanced and extended, if necessary, in 
the light of the latest technical advances"’. 

The participants in the Harare conference acclaimed 
the all-embracing programme proposed by the Soviet 
Union for the stage-by-stage nuclear disarmament, 
which Mikhail Gorbachev advanced on January' 15, 
1986. We might add that today the movement 
vigorously advocates the creation of nuclear-free zones 
in many parts of the world and promotes other efforts 
to prevent nuclear war and effect nuclear disarmament 

Thus, we have every right to say that a sixth principle 
has been added to the five well-known principles which 
have characterised the nonaligned movement from the 
outset— the anti-nuclear stand of each of its participants. 
I feel that without this there are no nonaligned 
countries, nor can there be any. 

KA. Khachaturov: I would like to call attention to 
one new tendency. Whereas in the past "Third World 
countries which bought or themselves produced 
weapons and in this manner took part in the arms race, 
paid only for their own weapons, today, with Reagan’s 
SDl under implementation, imperialism will be squeezing 
enormous funds out of these countries for America’s 
nuclear programmes as welL Economists estimate the 
cost of SDI at three times the current debt of the 
developing countries. This is a new huge burden which 
the imperialists want to shift on to the nonaligned 
countries today. 
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So, a new basis for the fight against this programme is 
being created as vseU. The new situation also requires a 
new way of thinking, which 1 wiU ask Professor 
Alexander Chichcrov to cluddate. 



NEW MODE OF 
THINKING IN THE 
NUCLEAR AGE 


Prof: Alexander Chicherov: Indeed, such a situation 
obviously requires a new way of thinking on the part of 
the developing countries. And not of them alone. 

As it was noted in Mikhail Gorbachev’s message of 
greetings to Robert G. Mugabe, Chairman of the Eighth 
Conference of Heads of State and Government of the 
Nonaligned Countries, “at present the nonaligned 
movement, by resolutely coming out against war and the 
arms race, and for the abandonment of the use of force 
in resolving international problems, is making an 
important contribution to the formation of the new 
political thinking which corresponds to the realities of 
the nuclear and space age”. 

This wording was not to be found either in the 
decisions of the 27th CPSU Congress or in the new 
edition of the Party Programme. This bespeaks the fact 
that the Soviet perception of the role the nonaligned 
movement plays in the modem world is not stagnant, 
that this perception is a constantly evolving process. It 
applies equally to our approach to the interdependence 
of the world. Today one cannot ensure one’s own 
security disregarding the security of others, whether of 
the USSR, the USA or the member-countries of the 
nonaligned movement. 

The USSR constaridy displays this new way of 
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thinking, ont; thnt accords uitb ihc needs of the umes. 
Today it is displayed to a much greater extent by the 
developing counirics lhan by the West. It is in ihjs sense 
that the documents signed ui Delhi, specificully. the 
Delhi Declaration on Principles lor a NueJear-Weapon- 
Free and Non-Violent World became a model of this 
new political thinking disfdayed by the leading nonahgned 
country— India. 

Elements of this mentality have been persistently 
traced throughout the history of the nonaligned 
movement. Revealing in this sense is the Harare Appeal 
to the leaders of two great powers— General Secretary 
of the CPSU Central Committee Mikhail Gorbachev 
and US President Ronald Reagan. 'Never before,- it 
reads, 'has mankind been so close to self-destruction. 
Indeed, today a choice has to be made not between 
peace and war, but between life and death. This makes 
the struggle for peace and the prevention of nuclear war 
the prionty task of our time." 

Professor Tuzmukhamcdov was entirely correct when 
he said that still another rundamenial feature of the 
nonaligned movement has in effect been formulated 
giving a new dimension to antinuclear and antiwar 
policy. 

Speaking about the need for a new way of thinking in 
our day I feel it important also to touch upon the 
question of the 'equidistance" of the nonaligned 
movement from the two blocs. Of course, there are 
many fair points made in the criticism of such a stand. 
Indeed, we sometimes find it difficult to agree with the 
belief chat one can equally distance oneself from the 
miemational poliev of the socialist and the capitalist 
countries, which pursue such difierent goals. However, 
reality should be seen as U is. The reality is— this is my 
view, naturally— that the movement is guided by 
criteria which it elaborates itself, independently \ 
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Other forces. Nor does it “lean” to anyone’s side, but 
pursues a poliey which meets its interests. 

In 1983 official quarters in Washington asses.sed the 
Political Declaration of the Seventh Conference of 
Heads of State and Government of the Nonaligned 
Countries held in Delhi as “a one-sided unbalanced 
document,” as evidence of the nonaligned countries 
“tilt” toward the Soviet Union. This accusation was 
categorically repudiated by the then Prime Minister of 
India, Indira Gandhi, who following the Delhi summit 
became chairperson of the nonaligned movement. We 
have no “tilt’’ toward the USSR, she emphasised. The 
Soviet Union supports us, which is why some of our 
interests coincide. 

The Indian Prime Minister, Rajiv Gandhi, 
voiced the same thought in a talk with me in Harare. I 
asked him for his opinion of the slander campaign going 
apace in the West against the the nonaligned movement, 
and of the calculations popular with the current 
Washington administration as to the number of times 
the nonaligned countries vote in the UN together with 
the USSR against the USA. Mr. Gandhi stated; “We 
vote in accordance with our principles. If the Soviet 
Union or the United States vote together with us, it is 
very good, we are very pleased. If they do not vote with 
us, sooner or later they will come to an understanding of 
the fairness of our point of view. It is for tiiis reason that 
we do not vote with anyone. We vote with ourselves. 
Our principles are our philosophy. We stand by them 
and win keep on standing by them.” 

This movement’s strength lies precisely in its 
independence. 

Sergei Sinitsyn: I believe a very interesting point has 
been made. The entire activity of the nonaligned 
countries attests to the fact that they independently 
choose or support those ideas and proposals they 
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consider to be consonant with their interests. The 
Harare conference is characiensdc in this respect. Its 
decisions contain a positive assessment of Soviet pohey 
and our initiatives. Thai the nonaiigned movement 
recognises the nuclear disarmament programme 
advanced by Mikhail Gorbachev as being in accordance 
with tts goals can be considered a major advance in the 
movement's activity. 

The pariicipants in the Harare conference denounced 
the USA on a wide range of issues and called upon that 
country to join the Soviet moratonum. U is in this 
approach of the member-eountnes of (he nonaiigned 
movement that their vigorous striving to find their own 
solutions to the most pressing problems of the day is 
manifest. 

By the same token I agree with Professor Cbicherov 
that it would likewise be incorrect to dramatize the 
socaltcd equidistance posiuon, to present it as a 
stumbling block in our cooperation wiih the nonaiigned 
movement. 

K.A. Khachaturov: On the whole, the Eighth 
Conference of Heads of State and Government of the 
Nonaiigned Countries truly demonstrated elements of 
the new political dunking. It was particularly manifest 
during the meetings and talks between General 
Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee Mikhail 
Gorbachev and Prime Minister of India Rajiv Gandhi. 1 
think that it would also be fair to note here that both 
sides displayed this way of thinking m equal measure. 
And iWs corroborates Professor Chicherov’s words to 
the effect that it is not someone's monopoly. It is 
extremely important today for the cohesion of ait peace 
forces capable of such diinking. 



ANTIWAR ACTIVITY-A 
COHESIVE FACTOR 


Y. Etinger. The enhanced cohesion of the whole 
spectrum of peace forces in the international arena is a 
sign of the times. This process is characterised as 
follows in the Delhi Declaration on Principles for a 
Nuclear-Weapon-Free and Non-Violent World; "The 
gathering strength of the Coalition for Peace, embracing 
the efforts of the Nonaligned Movement, the 
‘Six-Nation Five-Continent Initiative for Peace and 
Disarroamen}’, all peaceJovino couniries, political 
parties and public organisations, gives us reason foi- 
hope and optimism.'’ 

The non^gned movement figures prominently in this 
coalition. It was in this movement that the group of six 
countries which came to be known as the Delhi Six took 
shape. These countries represent political forces that are 
different by virtue of the international status— the 
nonaligned movement in the person of its leading 
countries, European neutral states and antiwar circles in 
NATO countries. 

Within the framework of this association the 
nonaligned countries were the nucleus around which it 
was formed. India with Indira Gandhi as its Prime 
Minister was the initiator of this group. The current 
Prime Minister, Rajiv Gandhi continued this initiative. As 
a result, the Delhi Six turned into a standing forum of 
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the leaders of India. Ai^entma. Greece, Mexico. 
Tanzania and Sweden — countries representing different 
continents. 

The Delhi Six is an operative, very flexible formation 
whose activity is conccnlrated on problems of vital 
concern to mankind— the problems of peace, 
disarmament and the prevention of the militarisation of 
outer space. Another feature of it is that it is headed by 
prominent politico) and state leaders who enjoy high 
international prestige. 

Typically, one of the organisers of the Delhi Six— Olof 
Palme— was the leader of a neutral European 
country— Sweden. Rather substantial changes have 
taken place in the nature of European neutrality over 
the past 10 to IS years, first of all. tradiuonally 
non>miUtajy, it has become predominantly antinuclear 
This derinitely united the neutral countries, Sweden 
included, with the nonaligned countries. And secondly, 
keen interest in the problems of the developing 
countries became typical of the European neutrals— and 
this particularly applied to Olof Palme. This outstanding 
political figure vigorously supported the effort for a 
democratic restructuring of international economic 
relations and advocated a peaceful selUement of conflict 
situations in various parts of the globe, including the 
Middle East, Latin America and Southern Africa. Thus, 
the anUcolonial, antiracist aspect of European neutrality 
that came to the fore in recent years created the basis on 
which the unique forum of the "Delhi Six" could take 
shape. 

United by their conviction of the need to prevent 
nuclear war. the leaders of the sixcounines in their very 
first joint declaration, in May 1984, proposed as a first 
step "to cease the testing, pr^uction and deployment of 
nuclear weapons and thdr delivery systems, to be 
immediately followed by a substantial reducuon in 
13 
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nuclear forces”. In its reply the Soviet leadership stated 
that it unconditionally espoused a dewpoint identical to 
that of the authors of the declaration— nuclear war 
should not be permitted in any fonn. 

In the Delhi Declaration adopted in Januaiy 1985 at 
the conference of heads of state and government of the 
six countries, the conclusion of a treaty on an all-round 
ban on nuclear weapons testing is viewed as a 
paramount task. The authors of the declaration called 
upon the nuclear powers to immediately halt tests on all 
types of nuclear weapons and conclude a treaty as soon 
as possible on their complete prohibition. This treaty, 
the declaration reads, could become a major step 
forward and pul an end to the on-going modernisation 
of nuclear arsenals. 

In early August 1986 in the .Mexican town of Ixtapa 
the leaders of the Delhi Sue adopted the Mexican 
Declaration, which stood apart for the scope and acuity 
with which pressing global problems were posed. It was 
an important antiwar document, showing as it did the 
complete unienability of the stand of the West, which is 
foisting the idea that the problems of disarmament, 
particularly nuclear disarmamenu are supposedly the 
exclusive prerogative of the nuclear pow ers. 

As the leaders of the six countries emphasised. The 
difference between strong and weak countries is 
meaningless in the struggle for survival. For this reason 
we are firmly resolved to see that countries which, like 
our countries, do not possess nuclear arsenals, take an 
active part in all aspects of the disarmament eiion- 
Responsibiliiy for the protection of our planet lies with 
all the nauons living on iu” 

The Delhi Six thus showed mat me nonalisned stales 
and the other peaceloving countries working together 
wuh them do more than come forth with appsais for 
peace and a reduction of the most destructive types of 
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weapons. They are prepared to work for a treaty 
between the two biggest nuclear powers on the 
prohibition of nuclear tests and to furnish assistance in 
its implementation. 

fn his address to the Indian Parliament on November 
27, 1986, Mikhail Gorbachev spoke highly of the 
activity of the Delhi Sw and of India in particular “The 
Soviet programme, proclaimed on January 15, of a 
stage>by-stage elimination of all nuclear weapons and 
other mass-aniuhihtion means by the end of the 
century, the concept of creating an all*embracing system 
of international peace and securtty. our moratorium on 
nuclear explosions and the set of other peace 
iniliatives—all this, as we understand u," Mikhail 
Gorbachev stated, “is consonant with the line of the 
Delhi Six, with India's faith in common sense, and in the 
possibility of ensunng peace and progress for the 
present generation and the generations to come" 

Kw\. Khachaturov: In August 1986 1 was in Ixtapa at 
the proceedings of the Delhi Sue, and I truly felt its great 
andwar poicnUal, which Dr. Etinger has talked about 
here. 
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AGAISST 
neoglobalism 
and terrorism 


■ ■ t npaceful coexistence 

M. Volkov: The principles coercion 

cannot be consolidated and a of the 

and war cannot be built without gemination of 

policy of neoglobahsm, ^.„gg:(-,cally such a 

various methods of implementing it, P 

repulsive one as international terrorisin. 

Elaborated and being extensively g y of 

world by the US ^dministrauon the strat^g 

neoglobalism is the and pursues the 

imperialism at the ifis an instrument of 

goal of world domination. Tocia> _ro„ressive path 
struggle against all stales is striving to 

of development With its ^ and Angola, 

destroy progressive regim<» m ‘ = cropping up 

in Afghanistan and Cuba, ana iv,„ir,rshir>s in 
reactionary regimes and military fascist ' 

South Africa, Chile, El Salvador, Haiti, 

Confident of its impunity and flagrantly violating 
international laws, Washington is provoking dange 
military adventures. One e.xampic is the instigation o 
frairicidal war between Iran and Iraq and the i uga 
arms deliveries to Iran, which developed into anol ej^ 
political 'Arandal in the USA, named the "Irangatu . 
Ho'Acvcr, it. too, evidently taught the American 
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adminislraiion little. “We arc expanding our possibilities 
for the use of force any place »c need to." US defence 
secretary Caspar Weinberger cynically stated in a recent 
interview with the CBS broadcasting company 

The nonaligned movement has always stood opposed 
to coercion in international relations. It is consistently 
working to case tension and consolidate peace and 
peaceful coexistence. As the participants in the Harare 
forum stated in this connection in their Political 
Declaration, they intend to strive for the '‘elimination of 
hotbeds of tension, aggression and conflicts, a just and 
peaceful settlement of international controversies, 
general and complete disarmament, the preservation of 
peace on a just basis, and also the elimination of all 
types of domination, discrimutation. exploitation and 
inequality". 

In this connection, the participants of ihe Harare 
forum also demanded that international icrronsm be 
uprooted. The conferees focosed in particular on the 
need to put an end to political and economic terrorism. 
I feel that the very fact that Zimbabwe, one of the 
countries that are called “frontline stales" was chosen to 
host tins forum is a resolute protest on the part of the 
nonaligned countries against the imperialist policy of 
political and economic terrorism. 

None of the speakers who addressed the Harare 
conference failed to touch upon the aggressive acuons 
of the racist South African re^me against the 
neighbouring countries. Almost one-fourth of the 
Political Declaration deals with this question. The 
conferees also denounced neoglobalism, which was 
defined as the export of counter-revolution by methods 
of state-sponsored terrorism. 

The imperialist states resort to this type of terrorism 
wherever the peoples independently make their polibcal 
and social choice and themselves map out the path of 
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their development — in Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
Tiny Grenada, at which the USA hurled its mihtary 
might, became a victim of US state-sponsored terrorism 
in Latin America in 1983. The USA has been pursuing 
a policy of state-sponsored terrorism against Nicaragua 
for a long time now. The peoples of the Middle East, 
the Persian Gul^ Southern and Southeast Asia, and the 
insular states of the Indian and Pacific oceans suffer from 
this policy, too. However, it is in Africa that 
state-sponsored* political and economic terrorism has 
become most widespread. On the north of the continent, 
Libya has become one of its victims. In the south, the 
racist South African re^me supported by the USA and 
other imperialist countries, is resorting to extremely 
ruthless state-sponsored terrorism ag a i n st the African 
peoples both within its state borders and beyond. 

The manifestations of state-sponsored terrorism in 
South African policy are multifaceted. One example is 
the military and economic support in the 1960s of 
separatist actions on the territory of present-day Zaire, 
and of separatists in Nigeria who unleashed a civil war 
there which cost no less than a million lives. Another 
example is the repeated armed incursions into Angola 
and other states in the south of Africa. Still another 
example is the attempts on life and assassinations of 
leaders of the liberation movement and of governments 
of African countries. It is not for nothing that the African 
people unanimously consider South Africa involved in 
the tragic death of Samora-Machel, the President of 
Mozambique, on October 19, 1986. 

Finally, the piratical attacks of South African 
saboteurs on various facilities on foreign territories, the 
arming and training of antigovernment terrorist bands, 
acts of sabotage and much else have become systematic. 
Economic terrorism is being carried out in wide-ranging 
forms, covert ones included. Thus, in the early 1980s the 
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South African government arbitranly restncicU the 
haulage volume of freight from Zimbabwe. Botswana, 
Lesotho and Zambia on South African railways, 
terminated the right of entry for migrant workers from 
Zimbabwe and Mozambique, limited import, reduced 
deliveries of foodstuffs and liquid fuel to these 
countries, halted supplies of clcctncity to Lesotho, 
Mozambique, etc. During the 1980-1985 period the 
overall economic damage South Afnea had caused to its 
neighbours amounted to between 16,000 and 17,000 
million dollars. 

The aggressive actions of South Africa m Angola and 
Mozambique led to greater economic difficulties. A 
number of economic faciliues. including rural water 
supply systems, medical institutions and schools, were 
destroyed. Hundreds of thousands of people were left 
homeless in regions affected by the aggression, and 
many were forced to become refugees, their number 
lotallingfivemillioR. 

The only reason why South African widcscale 
state-sponsored terrorism against African peoples 
became posrible was that it is organically bound up with 
the overall system of imperiabst state-sponsored 
terrorism, w hich has taken on a global nature. 

The fight against this dangerous phenomenon 
requires that all pcaccloving progressives rally their 
forces. It demands a coordinating of stands in this issue, 
specifically, the stands of the socialist countries and the 
nonaligncd member-countries. “As to terrorism, our 
prmcipled stand is known worldwide— we are 
categorically iniimcal to it," General Secretary of the 
CPSU Central Committee MikhaiJ Gorbachev said at a 
press conference in DelhL “We are decidedly against 
terrorism in any form, especially when it assumes the 
form of state-sponsored terTorism." Elaboration of 
effective methods of preventiiig international terrorism 
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is envisaged by the system of all-embracing international 
security, the idea for which was advanced at the 27th 
CPSU Congress in the Political Report of Mikhail 
Gorbachev. 

The nonaligned movement, too, stands firmly 
opposed to international terrorism. At the Harare 
conference, for example, this problem was dealt with 
in a special section of the Political Declaration. Voicing 
their concern over terrorist acts, including 
state-sponsored terrorism in all its forms, the Harare 
forum denounced “all types of terrorist activity 
carried out by individuals, groups and states, 
and resolved to fight such activity with all the legitimate 
■ means available.” They stressed, however, that the 
I legitimate struggle which the people are waging for their 
liberation from colonialism and oppressors can in no 
way be considered terrorism or be equated with it. The 
conferees sharply condemned the use and the 
activity of mercenaries, who “are one of the key 
elements of international terrorism and represent an 
international crime”. 

Countering of international terrorism is a component 
of the overall struggle against the imperialist policy of 
coercion and militarism. It is conditioned by the very 
spirit of the nonaligned movement. It should be stressed 
that the tasks being advanced by the nonaligned 
movement of transforming a number of world regions 
such as the South Atlantic, Asia and the Pacific, the 
Indian Ocean, etc., into zones of peace fiilly accords 
with the fight against international terrorism as well. 

People cannot live in tranquillity as long as 
mtemational terrorism exists. And the struggle against it 
is indivisible from the overall struggle of the peoples for 
the establishment of a lasting peace and international 
security. 
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RESTRUCTURING 
WORLD ECONOMIC 
TIES 


L.L. Klochkov&ky: The question of restnictunng 
Internationa) economic relations and establishing a new 
international economic order was a focal point for the 
nonaligncd movement in the past, loo. However, 1 feel 
that in Harare this theme acquired particular urgency. 
This was due above all to the drastic worsening of the 
economic posiuon of the developing countries m recent 
years. Never before have they encountered such 
economic difficulties. Serious stagnation or even a 
decline in production ts typical of manv of them. 

In the period between the seventh and eighth 
conferences of the nonaligncd movement the proportion 
of developing countries in (he world industrial 
production stood at less than 12 per cent. Agriculture 
failed to meet the needs of a growing population. A 
particularly acute situation took shape in the 
foreign-economic sphere. Forei^ trade turnover of the 
developing stales declined sharply over the 1980-1985 
period, their exports decreasing by almost 40 per cent, 
and imports by 30 per cent. The torciffi debt reached 
huge proporlions~approximately one trillion dollars. In 
1985 alone, 122,000 mdlion dollars were spent to 
liquidate the foreign debt Practically more than 
one-fourth of all exports revenues of the developing 
countries went to pay off their external debt. For 
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individual countries this proportion was considerably 
higher (Bolivia spent 60 per cent of its 1985 export 
income to pay off its foreign debt, Argentina— 55 per 
cent, Chile— 47 per cent, and Brazil— 44 per cent). 

Taking advantage of the present economic situation 
in the developing world, international monopoly capital 
is brin^g greater pressure to bear on the young states. 
The attempts by the imperialist powers to interfere in 
the developing countries’ internal affairs are becoming 
increasingly aggressive. And, as Dr. Volkov noted, this 
interference is usually an outright manifestation of 
state-sponsored economic terrorism. As we can see, the 
two questions are closely interwined. 

Under monopoly pressure protectionist trends are 
intensifying in the trade policy of the developed capitalist 
states. The developing countries are encountering 
greater obstacles in marketing their goods as a result 
Particularly strong trends are observed in the USA. As 
experts of the UN Economic Commission for Latin 
America and the Caribbean Basin noted recently, "in 
the US.A. there is a marked trend toward intensified 
protectionism. . . There are bills up for consideration in 
the US Congress that threaten many developing 
countries with new tariff and non-tariff restrictions’’. 
The West is trying to use, among other tlungs, the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) as an instrument of 
interference in the developing countries’ internal affairs 
Through its socalled “stabilizing programmes’’ which are 
being imposed upon the developing countries, the latter 
are being impelled to scale down the state sector, reduce 
social spend’mg and provide fresh privileges and 
concessions to foreign capitaLUnder IMF pressure a 
number of nonahgned countries have already set about 
selli^ out state-run enterprises to private capital, 
foreign included. 

It is not difficult, therefore, to understand the reasons 
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for the sharp criticism which was levelled in Harare at 
the economic policy of the industnaliscd capitalist 
countries, the USA first and foremost. The nonaligncd 
countries denounced the mtcnsirytng capitalist 
exploitation to which they arc being subjected, 
qualifying it as the main obstacle to the emergent 
peoples’ economic and social development. “The truth," 
said the Prime Minister of Zimbabwe Robert Mugabe, is 
that the economy of the developing South is subsidizing 
the economy of the industrialised North". The President of 
Peru Alan Garcia called the economic relations between 
the industrialized capitalist and the developing countries 
"economic apartheid, in which discrimination against 
the poorer countries reigns". 

The direct link between development and 
disannament was definitively underscored at the Harare 
conference. This idea of fundamental importance 
was advanced by representatives of many states. As 
Fidel Castro pointed out, "the nonaligned eountries, 
which throughout their history were subjected to 
colonial oppression, and now to neocolonialist plunder, 
need not only peace, but also a rechanncling of the 
funds now being allocated for dcstrucUon into 
development”. It was stated in the Economic 
Declaration adopted by (he conference chat the arms 
race, the nuclear arms race in particular, is spawning a 
dangerous instability. The conferees called for an 
immediate cessation of the arms race, which would 
release enormous manpower, financial and technical 
resources for development 

On the whole, the discussion of the question of 
establishing a new international economic order at the 
Harare forum showed that the contradictions between 
the developing countries and unpcrialism had become 
more acute. It showed something else, too. The 
nonaligned movement is becoming increasingly aware of 
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the need to proceed from statements and declarations to 
concrete, decisive and consistent, anti-impeiialist actions. 
However, the discussion in Harare also brought out the 
fact that some meniters of the nonaligned movement often 
^ve in to imperialist pressure and make concessions. to 
international monopoly capital. This accounts for the 
compromise nature of a number of important provisions 
of the Economic Declaration adopted in Harare 
(specifically, on questions of foreign debt and relations 
with transnational corporations). 

However, lasting peace and stability in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America can hardly be expected without 
genuinely restructuring international relations between 
the developing countries and the capitalist world, 
without rendering them equitable and mutually 
beneficial- The nonaligned countries face a long and 
difficult road of struggle to establish the principles of 
equality and justice in inlemational economic relations 
and consolidate their political sovereignty and economic 
self-sufficiency’. 

As far as the Soviet Union is concerned it is prepared 
to render all-round support to these countries in 
accomplishing these tasks. This readiness wns once 
again deihonstrated during the visit of General 
Secretary of the CPSU Cratial Committee Mikhail 
Gorbachev to India, The USSR and India came out for a 
decisive restructuring of iatemaiional economic 
relations on the principles of justice, for the elimination 
of the arms race and for the use of senselessly’ wasted 
resources for the benefit of manVinrf, for proaress in the 
developing world. 
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S. Sinitsyn: Underlying the Soviet Union's relations 
with the nonalignet) movement is its traditional 
solidarity with the peoples’ struggle against imperialism, 
colonialism and racism, for their national liberation and 
independent development along their chosen path, with 
their struggle for peace and security, for equitable 
international cooperation. 

It is appropriate to note here that the Great October 
Socialist Revolution in Russia, the 70(h anniversary of 
which is being observed this year, was more than a 
powerful catalyst for the nauon^-libcraiion movement. 
It fundament:dly changed the character of relations 
among peoples and states and imparted to them a way 
of political thinking that was new for the times. It was 
the Soviet state that for the first time proclaimed and 
began to establish m practice the principles of peaceful 
coexistence of states with different socio*poliucal 
systems. The principles of complete equality and respect 
for the rights and aspirations of the oppressed nations 
and the young emergent countries were manifest in its 
very first treaties with Afghanistan, Turkey and Iran. 
The Soviet Union viewed them not as an object of 
great-power politics that was customary for the 
imperialist powers, but as independent, equal partners. 
Lenin's ‘hnandates" to the first Soviet diplomats in the 
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Eastern countries were likewise permeated with the new 
political thinking. Following these "mandates". People’s 
Commissar (Minister) for Foreign Affairs G.V. 
Chicherin noted in his instruction to the Soviet 
plenipotentiary in Afghanistan in 1921; "Our policy is a 
policy of peace and cooperation among all peoples. At 
the present time, when the Eastern peoples, as 
economically backward, painfully feel foreign economic 
oppression, socialist Soviet Russia is a natural friend to 
them. . . . Proceeding from our desire to promote the 
development and flourishing of the friendly Afghan 
state as much as possible, we are prepared to extend to 
it all the assistance we can in this peaceful field”. 

Today, 66 years later, the consistency and continuity 
of this principled approach are borne out by the 
following statement made by Mikhail Gorbachev during 
his recent visit to India; “Afghanistan is our neighbour. 
During all regimes we have had good relations with it" 
The Soviet leader further noted; “We are for an 
Afghanistan that is nonaligned, independent, sovereign, 
that uses as it sees fit all the resources at its disposal and 
ail that belongs to it, we are for a neutral Af^anistan. 
Whatever regime is there is the concern of the Afghan 
people”. 

I would like to make a second point A characteristic 
feature of our relations with the emergent, nonaligned 
countries has always been the furnishing of real support, 
material as well as moral and political, in their efforts to 
defend their independence from the aggressive intrigues 
of the forces of imperialism and reaction, to build a 
national economy and develop culture. Soviet aid 
played an important role in the formation of People’s 
Republic of Mongolia and People’s Republic of China, 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, socialist 
Vietnam and Cuba, Ethiopia, Angola and other states. It 
would be incorrect, however, to forget that the USSR 
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has aJso been rendering substantial assistance to 
countries that have chosen another path of 
socio-economic development. The Aswan Dam in 
Egypt, the construction of a meiallur^cal works in 
Nigeria, the steel plant at Bhilai. India, arc but a few 
examples. 

The long-standing relations between the USSR and 
India, which were so impressively manifest in their 
variety during the Delhi visit of Mikhail Gorbachev are 
perhaps especially typical in this respect Widescale, 
versatile, geared to the future, including the field of 
space exploration— this is what underlies Sovici-lndtan 
cooperation. 

And a third point. The Soviet Union builds its 
relations with the developing countries with due 
consideration for their uniRcauon within the framework 
of the nonaligncd movement and their adherence to the 
principles of this movement and to the decisions they 
have jointly adopted. The USSR has supported the 
nonaligncd movement from the very outset. This 
principled line of Us foreign policy was also retlected m 
the new edition of the Party Programme adopted at the 
27(h CPSU Congress: . . The CPSU regards with 
understanding the goals and activities of the nonaligned 
movement and stands for an enhancement of its role in 
world politics. The USSR will conlmue to be on the side 
of ihe nonaligned states m the struggle against the forces 
of aggression and hegemonism and for settling disputes 
and conflicts that arise thrmigh negotiations, and will be 
opposed to the involvement of those stales in military 
and political groupings”. 

Assessing the role of the nonaligned movement in the 
present-day world, Mikhail Gorbachev noted in his 
message to the Eighth Conference of the Heads of State 
and Government of the Nonaligned Countries in Harare 
that “we view the nimahgned movement for all the 
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diversity of its participants, as a mighty force countering 
war and aggression, imperialism, colonialism and 
racism, a force that is enhancing the potential of peace, 
reason and goodwill.” 

It is indicative that the Soviet Union has concluded 
political treaties on friendship and cooperation with a 
number of nonaligned states— India, Afghanistan, 
Ethiopia, Angola, Syria, People’s Democratic Republic 
of Yemen, etc. These treaties in no way encroach upon 
their status as nonaligned countries. For example, in the 
Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation between the 
USSR and the Yemen Arab Republic of October 4, 
1984 there is a special article which reads; “The Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics respects the policy of 
nonalignment being pursued by the Yemen Arab 
Republic, which is an important factor in the 
development of international cooperation and detente”. 

An important aspect of the USSR’s activity on the 
international scene is its opposition to the attempts of 
the iatpenahst states tt> dfaw the aoaahstted eatatties 
into the sphere of their “vital interests”, to turn them 
into a field of confrontation between East and West, 
between the USSR and the USA. The Soviet Union fully 
rejects the attempts of those who would like to impose 
upon the USSR and the USA, the socialist community 
of states and the West, socalled “equal responsibility” 
for the dire econonuc state of the developing countries 
or for present-day world tensions, and who allege that 
these tensions are the result of some competition 
between the “two superpowers” for spheres of influence 
in the world. The Soviet Union is not out to place itself 
above other states and peoples and is not involved in 
such “competition”. 

Finally, enhancing cooperation in the international 
arena is becoming increasingly typical of relations 
between the Soviet Union and the other socialist 
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community countries on the one hand, and the 
nonaligned states on the other Underlying this 
phenomenon is a growing sense of common 
responsibility for the future of the world and human 
civUisation, a community of interests of the socialist and 
developing countries in establishing principles of 
peaceful coeustence between slates with different 
socio-economic systems, and the similarity of 
approaches with the task of halting the arms race, the 
nuclear arms race first and foremost 
The Delhi Declaration, as well as the accords reached 
on a wide range of topical problems dunng the talks 
between the USSR and India attest to the great political 
potential offered by a consolidation of relations between 
the socialist and nonaligned states and their cooperation 
in the effort for international peace and security. 

In broad international circles, particularly in the 
nonaligned countries, the results of Mikhail 
Gorbachev's visit to India have been received with great 
interest and attention. They are viewed in connection 
with the Soviet nuclear disarmament programme of 
January 15, 1986 and the proposal on the creation of an 
all-embracing system of international security, and in 
the context of the new situation that has taken shape 
following the Soviet-American summit in Reykjavik. It 
is rightly beUeved that the Delhi Declaration will have a 
positive impact on world politics. 

K.A. Khachaturov: I would like to thank everyone for 
taking part in our round-table discussion and would like 
to express my sincere satisfaction with the fact that its 
participants covered our topic so extensively. It is my 
belief that at our discussion the nonaligned movement 
once again came forth as a major progressive force 
wWch, as Mikhail Gorbachev pul it, has made a “unique 
conlribution" to international development 
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Publisher's Note 


Last year tha booklet For an Integral Asia in 
an Integral World that appeared in this series, we 
published statements by noted personalities from 
the Soviet Union and other countries in Asia and 
the Pacific. They participated in a round-table 
meet which was held by correspondence by 
Novosti Press Agency (APN). Moscow, and which 
dealt with a wide range of questions relating to 
the programme of peace and international 
security set forth by the Soviet leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev in his now famous speech in 
Vladivostok on July 28. 1986. 

The present publication includes Mikhail 
Gorbachev's replies to the questions of the 
Indonesian newspaper Merdeka reviewing 
regional developments during the past year and 
advancing new bold peace initiatives. 

Mikhail Gorbachev's replies to Merdeka evoked 
a lot of comment at home, in Asia and the Pacific 
and elsewhere. In Moscow, Yuli Vorontsov, USSR 
First Deputy Foreign Minister, spoke at a press 
conference arranged on this occasion. Also in 
Moscow, the Soviet Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Committee and the Institute of Oriental Studies of 
the USSR Academy of Sciences organised a 



conference to mark the anniversary of the 
Vladivostok programme of peace and 
cooperation. We publish excerpts from 
statements made at these fora and comments 
from other countries in the region. 



ANSWERS BY 
MIKHAIL S. 
GORBACHEV TO THE 
QUESTIONS 
OF MERDEKA 


On July 21, 1987, Mtkhail S. Gorbachev received in 
the Kremlin (he publi$her and ediior'in-chief of (he 
Indooesian newspaper SUrdtka, BJvl. Diah, and handed 
over to him his answers (o (he questions of the 
newspaper. 

Mikhail S. Gorbachev and B.M Diah had a lively 
discussion: 

VLS. GORBACHEV. I am glad lo meet you, Mr. Diah. I 
heard a lot about your activities. You have been 
engaged in journalism for more than one decade. 

BM. DIAH. I am happy to meet you, Mr. General 
Secretary. This is a great honour to me. indeed, 1 have 
been in journalism for 50 ye^rs now. 

MS. coRBAaiEV. Ttus mcans vast experience. And 
experience is an asset not lo be discarded, particularly if 
put to the right use. For instance, we, in this country, are 
now working to accomplish new tasks. And at this stage 
of our development we are constantly learning from 
experience and history itself. 

BM DiAJL We pay great attention to your statements 
and to the processes under w:^ in the Soviet Umon. 

MS. GORBACHEV. Thank you. Have our words perrstroyka 
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and glasnost got across to you? Can they be translated 
into the Indonesian language? 

BAi. DiAH. These words are well known in our country 
and they need no translation. 

MS. GORBACHEV. In handing over to you my written 
answers to your questions I wish to preface them with 
brief but, 1 think, substantial observations. I am grateful 
to you and the editorial board of your newspaper for 
taking notice of the coming anniversary of my 
Vladivostok statement. The Soviet leadership attaches 
great importance to what was said in Vladivostok. We 
made an attempt there to articulate our policy with 
respect to a vast region inhabited by hundreds of 
millions of people. In doing so we e.xpected that our 
policy would be duly understood. 

I regard the questions which you have submitted as an 
indication of the interest that the Indonesian society 
takes in our policy, our assessment of the situation in 
Asia and the Pacific and our views on the future of the 
region in the context of international relations. 

My comments in this coimection are as follows. 

We tried' to take a took at the world today from a 
strictly scientific and realistic standpoint. The analysis 
we have carried out brought us to a new vision of the 
world and to a new policy announced at our Party 
Congress. 

That analysis also helped us to perceive the realities 
which characterize the world today. And this world is 
much different from what it was thirty or forty years 
ago. 

'First, the accumulation of huge stockpiles of nuclear 
weapons has imperiled human civilization. This reality 
ca^ot be ignored. Moreover, an accurate assessment of 
^ reality leads us to beUeve that today problems in 
mtemational relations cannot be settled militarily. Such 
an approach would be fraught with unforseeable 
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consequences. Thai means that the vision of the world 
and policies pursued by stales need to be adjusted. 

The problems which exist in the world today require 
joint efforts by all countries. A more general look at 
progress in science and technology would reseal that it 
brings us increasmgly closer tt^ether and makes links 
between us tighter than ever before. We are increasingly 
dependent on each other and indispensable to each 
other. 

DiAii. I recall that this is the idea you set forth in 
your Vladivostok speech. 

MS. GORBACHEV. I was just going to say that keynoting 
the Vladivostok speech was our view of the present-day 
world. 

1 did not make this pouit at the outset of our 
discussion quite debberaiely, for I wanted it to serve as 
a link to what I am going to say next. What I have m 
mtfld is that the emergence in the international arena of 
dozens of states which have taken the road of 
independent development is one of the realities of this 
world. It is a vast world that has its own vast mtercsts 
and huge pending problems. 

BAL DiAK. 1 am happy to hear directly from you what 
you said during your official visit to India, at the 
Moscow Forum For a Non-Nuclear World, For the 
Survix'al of Mankind and also in your Vladivostok 
speech. 

Mi. GORBACHEV. I tWnk that these points will have to 
be made over and over again until they get firmly 
' embedded in the minds of politicians and also find their 
expression in actual polides of states. NVhat I mean is 
that at present one cannot develop international 
relations without regard for the interests of all the states. 
There should be a balance of interests, which alone 
could lead to a sensible policy. That is the point 1 
wanted to make in the Vladivostok speech. 

3 
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U-M. DLMi. It uould ACA-m so me that in VbdooMOK 
>ou taashl the ■.'.orld ycl anoiher Icsbon, when you 
cmpha-sized shat, aciing alone, the Soviet Union cannot 
icttle all ihcio problems. There Is a need tor 
contribution by other Aaian slates, including Chin— 
India, Indonesia and others. I think this is a very 
accurate and fine point. 

MJi cokaACtiEi’. I appreciate very much th^s 
assessment of the Madivostok spKXch. All we seek is to 
develop, iointiy with ail the states in Asia :md in m- 
Pacific, a new international relationship consistent Aitn 
the realities of the contemporary world. 

I notice that vs hen listing the states of the region you 
have not mentioned the United States. And we are 
loolung forwnrd to cooperation with that country too. 
although we have been hearing from the United SiatsS 
again and again allegations that the Soviet Union is 
making efforts which pose a threat to the states of the 
region. But these allegations are absurd. As we said m 
Vbdivosiok, we invite all states to cooperate in Asia 
and the Pacific in the inieresis of peace 2 nd 
understanding. 

In my replies to your questions. I have attempted to 
dispel any suspicions that may exist in regard to Soviet 
policy in Asia and the Pacifie We seek to cooperate 
with the slates of ihe region and in my replies I pul 
forward new concrete proposals in order to subsiannaie 
this ^int and our pwlitic^ statements. In particular, I 
mentioned a major step which is the elimination of ail 
our medium-range missiles in the .Asian part of the 
Soviet Union, provided of course this is done on the 
basis of a global zero with the United States. 

1 see that my intention to limit myself to a few briel 
remarks may well grow into a second interview. 

^0 niAH. Mr. General Secretary, we are sincerely 
4 
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happy to have this meeting that for me personally 
crowns my entire' SO*yeai‘long journalistic career. 

MS. GORBACHEV. Thank you. 1 am happy to take part 
in this coronation ceremony. 

BM DiAH. There is one more question that I would 
like to put to you. Is there any possibility, in the 
framework of the ideas you expressed in Vladi'ostok. of 
your ever coming to Indonesia? 

MS GORBACHEV Wc have long-standing relations with 
Indonesia, marked by their own traditions Of course, 
there were ups and downs in our relations. But we 
cherish our lies with Indonesia. We hope the progress 
that recently emerged m our relauons will continue to 
gdn momentum. This would require contacts, including, 
of course, political contacts. Apparently, these would 
become not only possible but also essential. At present, 
we are looking forward to a v-isit by the President of 
Indonesia. 

BM DiAii. 1 am sincerely grateful to you for this 
meeting and for your replies. 

M4. GORBACHEV. Thank you for cooperation and 1 
wish you a fruitful and mteresung slay in our country. 
Good-bye and until we meet again. 


0. It wU soon be one yrar since you made your 
Vladiwstok speech in u/iicft you put fonx'ard wide- 
ranging proposals on the strengthening of peace and 
security in Asia and the Pacific. Since then many 
developments ha\e taken place in that \ml region. Do 
you see anyposiiiie trends in those deielopments? 

A. I could give you my answer right away— yes, I da 
The year that has passed, its main events, including 
our talks with India's Prime Mimster Rajiv Gandhi, have 
strengthened our belief that raising the questions 
S 
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INTRODUCTION 


Seventy years ago. in 1917, the Great October 
Socialist Revolution took place in Russia, which led to 
the formation of the Crst and biggest soctaltst 
power — the Soviet Union. One of the principles of 
Soviet foreign policy elaborated by VJ. Lenin, the 
founder of the Soviet state, was alliance with (he 
national-liberation forces fighting the imperialist policies 
of diktat and coercion. Over the past seven decades the 
Soviet Union has been pursuing this policy consistently 
and persistently and slnving to render assistance and 
support to the struggle the peoples of Asia. Africa and 
Latin Amenca are waging against colonialism. The 
present booklet is about the role the Great October 
Socialist Revolution pbyed in the destinies of the 
peoples of the East, the emergence of their alliance with 
the USSR in the anti-colonial struggle, the importance 
of the unique historical experience of the 
national-liberation movement amassed by the Asian 
peoples, and the prospects that arc offered by the new 
political thinking shown by (he Soviet Union and a 
number of other countries. 



I. SOVIET HELP TO 
PEOPLES OF THE EAST 


Asia had begun to seethe even before the First World 
War started and the Great October Socialist Revolution 
was carried out. V.l. Lenin, and subsequently a number 
of leaders of the national-liberation movement, 
Jawaharlal Nehru included, linked the "'awakening of 
Asia" in the early 20lh century with the international 
repercussions of the first Russian revolution of 1905. 
“There can be no doubt,” Lenin wrote in 1908, "that the 
age-old plunder of India by the British, and the 
contemporary struggle of all these ‘advanced’ 
Europeans against Persian and Indian democracy will 
steel millions, lens of millions of proletarians in Asia to 
wage a struggle against their oppressors which will 
be. . . victorious. . 

To get a fuller idea of such a truly international event 
as the “awakening of Asia”, let us recall that by the start 
of the First World War colonies had covered 56 per 
cent of the globe’s territory and accounted for 31,5 per 
cent of the world population. Semi-colonies included, 
these figures stood at 72 per cent and 69 per cent 
respectively. In Asia there were vast parts of the largest 
colonial empires, the British Empire first and foremosL 
The largest colonial domains— India, Indonesia and 


1. Vi, Lenin, CoUeaed vol. 15, pp, 184-185, Russian cd, 
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Jndochina— Here located here, as was China, the Jargeji 
scmi-colony and the country with the largest population. 

Mass actions were gaiiung momentum m every Asian 
country, uhich were developing into uprisings agam^t 
local and colonial authonties and western impenalisni. 
The appearance of such political figures as Sun Yat-sen 
and M.K. Gandhi, who graphically illustrated the 
aspiration of their peoples for liberation from foreign 
oppression, was eloquent proof of the growing 
national-liberation struggle and us influence on 
rcvolu tionary developments in the world. 

The Great October Socialist Revolution in Russia 
was a powerful catalyst to (he national-liberation 
movement, ushering, tn its new. triumphant stage. By 
wresung from the ranks of the imperialist powers a huge 
country stretching in Europe and Asia and by opening 
the road to a just society for the Russian working 
people, the Great October Socialist Revolution brought 
hope for the oppressed nations of the East as well. 
From that moment they had m the person of the 
Russian working people a bulwark of anti-imperialist 
struggle. 

From the outset Soviet Russia came out in defence of 
the freedom and independence of all nations, large and 
small alike. A deep response was evoked in the minds 
and hearts of the easiem peoples by the first foreign 
policy acts of Soviet govemmenL namely, the Decree on 
Peace, the Declaration of the Ri^is of the Working and 
Exploited People, and the Declaration of the Rights of 
the Nations of Russia. The proclamation in them of the 
policy of peace and of the right of the peoples to 
self-detcnninauon was truly revolutionary. The masses 
in the East had for centuries borne the yoke of 
colonialism and racism. They had come to know from 
their owti experience that the nght to self-determination 
and independence is the first of die fundamental rights 
3 
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of peoples, from which all basic rights— political, 
economic, social and cultural— obtain. Self- 
determinatlon spells an end to colonialism. What 
impressed them about the Declaration of the Rights of 
the Working and Exploited People was the 
condemnation of the barbarous policy of western 
civilisation, which built the well-being of the exploiters in 
a few select nations on the enslavement of hundreds of 
millions of the working population in Asia, in the 
colonies in general, and in small countries. 

The peoples of the East received svith particular 
gratitude the Appeal of the Soviet of Peoples 
Commissars of the Russian Federation “To All Working 
Moslems of Russia and the East", which Lenin signed in 
December 1917. It proclaimed the Soviet government’s 
abandonment of the predatory policy 'of the czarist 
government vis-a-vis the peoples of the East and the 
surrender of all privileges which Russia had on the basis 
of secret treaties concluded with the imperialist powers 
regarding Asian countries. 

The new foreign policy principles proclaimed by 
Soviet Russia were permeated with Leninist ideas on the 
natural alliance of the world proletariat and the 
national-liberation movement in the fight against world 
imperialism. This alliance was the only one, inasmuch as 
it was based on an objective community of Interests of 
the two forces in the struggle against a common enemy- 
Without victory over imperialism, the elimination of 
colonial oppression it spawned was unthinkable. 

As Lenin sagaciously observed, the new historical 
epoch which was ushered in by the Great October 
bocialist Revolution “will not be solely, or chieQy, a 
struggle of the revolutionary proletarians in each 
country against their bourgeoisie— no, it will be struggle 
of all the imperialist-oppressed colonies and countries, 
4 
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of all dependent counlncs, a^ain^l international 
imperialism."' 

The scracity of this idea of Lenin's has hecn borne 
out by the historical record of the national-liberation 
struggle. In his message to ihc imemalionaJ conference 
“TTre Great October Socialist Revolution in the 
Destinies of the Eastern People", held on the initialise 
of the Afro-Asian People's Solidarity Organisation m 
Damascus in April I9S7. Syrian President Hafiz 
al'Assad stressed (hat from the outset Lenin assessed 
the importance of a militant alliance bcisveen Uic 
October Revolution and the working masses of the 
eastern nations. The ideas of the October Revolution arc 
the basis of the fight of these peoples against 
imperialism and its allies today, t<x>. 

'The political map of the world has undergone gruai 
transformations in our day. Dozens of y oung stales have 
appeared where there once were huge colonial empires 
These ciwMTics have turned from ol>;ecls of 
exploitation into fullflcdgcd participants m international 
relations. However, their struggle -against impcruhsm 
docs not end with the attainment of political 
independence. The developing states are very dilfcrenl. 
They include those which arc tinenicd to the 
development of socialist society. Others are following 
the capitalist path. But all of them are united by a 
number of common features and interests, namely the 
need to surmount the onerous legacy of the colonial 
past, achieve economic scJf-vu(fictcncy, and counter 
neocolonialist policy. 

Through political manoeuvres, promises, bnbery, 
military’ threats and bluckmad, and frequently direct 
interference in the internal affairs of emergent countries, 
western countries have been largely successful in 

1. VJ Leoui, C'oJ/i’ijfJ MtnAtvol 30,p 159, Russian cd. 
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salvaging the relations of economic dependence that 
had taken shape earlier. On this basis the imperialists 
were able to create and adjust the most sophisticated 
system of neocolonial exploitation and tether a large 
number of emergent countries more tightly to 
themselves. 

The struggle for economic independence, for a 
restructuring of international economic relations on a 
just, democratic basis is perhaps no less tense than the 
fight for political independence. The Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries are dependable allies of the 
young states in this struggle against imperialism and 
neocolonialism. 

Not only the ideas of the revolution but also the first 
steps Soviet Russia took to consolidate the 
internationalist alliance with the struggle of the peoples 
of the East are highly topical in our day. 

Soviet Russia extended immediately a fraternal hand 
in assisting the Asian freedom fighters. During the 
extremely grim years of civil war and imperialist 
intervention it lent economic and nuliiary support to the 
national-liberation forces of Turkey and Iran in their 
fight against British intervention and occupation. 
Assistance was also provided to the Afghan people, who 
had won independence in 1919 and were immediately 
faced with the threat of British intervention. Drawing on 
Soviet assistance, the Turkish, Iranian and Afghan 
patriots were successful in forcing the occupiers and 
interventionists to leave; they upheld their countries’ 
independence. 

In 1921 Soviet Russia signed the first treaties of 
friendship with Iran, Turkey and Afghanistan. These 
treaties enabled these countries to fortify their 
sovereignty and establish themselves in the international 
arena as independent stales. The importance of the 
signed documents is not confined to this, however. The 
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treaties of 1921 were the first proofofthc emergence of 
a new type of international relations— genuinely 
equitable relations between rutions. They were 
implcmcntcii on the basis of complete equality, without 
one side tlictaiing its wnl to the other, without attempts 
at obtaining unilateral advantages and pri\ ilcgcs 

It is these principles that have underscored the 
rdalions between the Soviet (inion and the emergent 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin Amenca for the 
seven decades the Soviet state has been in existence. In 
those distant 192tis, however, the proclamation of such 
principles was a political innovation, and it generated 
broad-based inicmaiional repercussions. Citing the 
humane and just policies uiuch Sovtci Russia was 
pursuing towards them, the Asian countries now had 
weighty arguments to demand that the impenalist stales 
treat them as equals. 

Assessing Soviet policy vis-a-vis contiguous Asian 
countries, Jawahariat Nctiru called this policy 
“extremely magnanimous", “generous” and “wise" On 
Russia's part this was also a policy of common sense, 
which gave it “many friends in the East", including 
“non-communist" counlncs.' 

Calling themselves western avihscrs, the colonisers 
had plundered and humiUalcd the Asian peoples for 
centuries. Now the Asian peoples were making a 
comparison in favour of Soviet Russia, whose policies 
and actions were facilitating their road to freedom. 
"Praise and glory to the Russian people, which is 
spearheading the movement against the world of 
oppression!" said Kcmal Ataturk, the leader of tJ^e 
Turkish revolution. 

Standing between capilahsl Europe and colonial Asia, 
Soviet Russia by and large exerted an enormous 


t. J»waharUlNthru.G/im|>»JofMiw*/ftii«w>t949.p.<5W 
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revolutionising influence on neighbouring countries. In 
the 20s a wave of mass action and uprisings had 
engulfed the entire Asian continent In 1921 a popular 
revolution had triumphed in Mongolia. The 
conflagration was clearly spreading over to China, 
where a revolution took place from 1925 to 1927. From 
China it continued to Indochina and on to Indonesia; 
from Turkey to Syria; from Iran to Iraq. The movement 
for independence in India that had already gained 
momentum intensified markedly in the 30s. The crisis of 
imperialism’s colonial sy stem had begun. 
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The victor? over nazi MU-Htte" oalmon. 

that was won by the pow jjjg soviet 

with the tlecisiveeonmbuuonbg^ ,1 

Union, hastened the ^ ®^cluhed in its downfall, 
system of USSR’s intemaUonal positions 

The consolidation of the ^o„al correlation of 

made for a change in j<^,aiism, peace md 

forces on the planet in tavom^ conditions tor the 

democracy. "‘lared. 

peoples' anlicolomalstrosgP^^^^ ^^5 tomied in 

The United °^m,etnaUonal peace and 

1945; its purpose was to ' sjU-delerminanon of 
security. The pnnaplc nations, and 

peoples, the equality of 1^ irrespective of race, 
equality of rights of oil he UN Charter at 

language or religion “'^otruslceship system ™s 

the iniuauve of the ySS>K. insistence of the 

insUtuted under UN the preparauon 

USSR and other -in ihe direction of 

of the population of trust jjj regarded as one 

self-government or system. A special 

of the main tasks of the trus P to the 

section of the Charts administering 

colonial-dependent ^ to the UN 

authorities were now supposed to nai 
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information on the state of affairs on these territories. In 
this way the limes of illegal colonial brigandage passed, 
the UN having legitimate grounds for engaging in 
questions of colonialism and supporting the 
national-liberation struggle. 

Asian countries were in the forefront of the offensive 
on colonialism. Why did the anti-colonial outcome of the 
Second World War have an effect primarily on the 
Asian continent? First and foremost, the Asian peoples 
had an opportunity to draw on assistance from the 
Soviet Union, whose armed forces had routed the 
Kwanlung army of Japan. It is telling that Asian 
countries assessed highly the contribution of the USSR 
to the defeat of the common enemy. This fact is 
esidenced by the following statement by Aung San, a 
national hero of Burma: “We are inspired by the 
bravery and heroic spirit of the Soviet people, who rose 
to rout the fascist bands in the Second World War,” he 
said. “Wc are also proud of the fact that that great 
socialist country is fighting for the rights of backward 
and enslaved peoples.” 

Asian countries contributed to the triumph of the 
anti-Hitler coalitioiL Asian soldiers fought against the 
nazi hordes on the fronts in Europe and North Africa, 
and the public at large was involved in hostilities in 
Asia. The fight against fascism was for freedom-loving 
people a fight against the most reactionary forces of 
imperialism and racism; in their minds it was bound up 
with the struggle for their national rights, and it 
ultimately became that 

It cannot be forgotten that the most economically and 
politically developed colonies w'ere located in Asia. 
India, Burma, Indochina and Indonesia w’ere aU 
countries with ancient civilisations that in their time had 
exerted a great influence on the formation of European 
culture. 
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TTic year 1945 when ihc Second World War ended, 
when nazi Germany and its allies in Europe were routed 
and militarist Japan vanquished, can nghUy be called 
the year of Asia as well. It was in this penod that the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam attained independence 
and the peoples of Laos and Cambodia rose up in 
armed strug^e. In August 1945 the Soviet Army 
liberated Korea from Japanese oppression, and three 
yean later the Democratic People's Republic of Korea 
was proclaimed in North Korea August 1945 saw the 
eruption of the Indonesian revolution, which resulted in 
the proclamation of the Republic of Indonesia. 

In 1946 the Philippines became independent The 
revolutionary struggle was gaining momentum in India, 
forcing the British imperialists to retreat. India's 
independence was proclaimed on August IS, 1947. 

The USSR came out decisively in support of India in 
the UN in 1 946, when western countries aiiempicd to 
thwart a decision on its being granted independence 

This year the whole of progressive humanity is 
celebrating the 70lh aruiivctsary of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution and the 40tb anniversary of India's 
independence. Its proclamation, as Indian Pnmc 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi put it, “sounded as a death lend] 
of 'classical' colonialism all over the planet”.' 

The USSR was one of the first to recognise India as a 
sovereign independent country and stated its readiness 
to establish diplomatic relations with it. The USSR and 
India 'celebrated the 40lh anniversary of this event in 
1987. 

The independence of Burma and Ceylon was 
proclaimed in December 1948. 

The triumph of the popular revolution m China was 
an event of historic importance. The positions of the 


1. Chalt>s‘te Ban'een 19S6, p. 4.0, 
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People’s Liberation Army of China were considerably 
reinforced with the liberation of Manchuria by the 
Soviet Army. The People’s Republic of China was 
proclaimed on October 1, 1949. 

On the whole, the national-liberation revolutions 
which swept the Asian continent led to the formation of 
national statehood in 14 Asian countries. Hundreds of 
millions of people were liberated from colonial slavery 
over some 15 years. 

Independence did not come of its own accord to the 
Asian countries; it was won by the peoples in a fierce 
struggle against the colonisers, who never voluntarily 
gave up their positions anywhere. France, Great Britain> 
Holland and Portugal with US support strove with force 
of arms to hold on to or restore tiieir domination over 
the colonies. 

The situation in Asia was complicated by the sharp 
aggravation of tensions in the world resulting from the 
transition of the ‘Western countries from a direct 
confrontation to a policy of “cold war” against the 
USSR, their former ^y in the anti-Hitler coalition, and 
of taking recourse to encircling the Soviet Union by 
hostile military-political blocs. They stubbornly tried to 
involve the Asian countries in these blocs, e.g., the 
Bagdad Pact and SEATO, and thus make them a part of 
their anti-Soviet policies. The Asian peoples and their 
friends and brothers on other continents remember the 
dark days of the bloody wars the imperialists unleashed 
in Korea and Vietnam and the colonialist intervention 
against the young Republic of Indonesia. The names of 
the heroes who gave their lives for their countries' 
freedom and independence will never be forgotten. 

'The Soviet Union was on the side of the victims of 
imperialist aggression. Soviet representatives in the UN 
apd at other international fomms relentlessly exposed 
unperialist arbitrariness and upheld the ri^t of the 
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peoples of the Republic of Indonesia, Korea, Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia to independence, (o independent 
development of their own choice in the context of peace 
and security. 

With its actions in the UN Security Council the Soviet 
Union backed the liberation of the Portuguese colontcs 
of Goa, Daman and Diu and the transfer of these 
agc-old Indian territories to India. 

Through its actions in the UN and in the mtematjonal 
arena the USSR furthered the elimination of the 
colonial regime in West Irian and its reunification with 
the Republic of Indonc^a. 

There is rot a single country on the Asian contmenf. 
with whose struggle for nattonal nghts the peoples of 
the Soviet Union was not in solidarity. And this solidarity 
was expressed in more than political and diplomatic 
plans. The Asian countries know fully well that it was the 
Soviet Union which provided substantial material and 
military assistance to countries which needed it to rebuff 
imperialist aggression and safeguard the gains of 
natianal'llberabaa revolutions. Many statesmen and 
political figures expressed their gratitude to the Soviet 
Umon for its assistance and cemunue to do so. During a 
visit to the Soviet Union in 1984 Kim 11 Sung. General 
Secretary of the Central Committee of the Worker’s 
Party of Korea, said: 'The Soviet people shed their 
blood to help our people in their fight to revive their 
country, they rendered us moral support and iMterial 
assistance during the natioiial-liberation war against the 
aggression of the American imperialists — " Later, too, 
in peacetime, the USSR condaues to render assistance 
to the DPRK, which is buikUng a new life. The Korean 
people “always remember this and are grateful for it". 

vhien it became clear that the victory of the forces of 
national liberalion was irrevocable and that the new 
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correlation of forces in the world in favour of socialism 
was making the restoration of colonial domination 
impossible, the imperialist countries switched to a policy 
of neocolonialism. It is the same colonialist policy, but 
in more sophisticated, veiled forms that are endlessly 
being adapted to the changing conditions in the 
present-day world. The aim of the neocolonialists is to 
halt the national-liberation movement, emasculate the 
sovereignty won by the young states, preserve and even 
intensify control of them, draw these states into the 
orbit of militarism, and use them as bridgeheads for 
their aggressive policies. In working towards these goals 
the imperialists employ military pressure and economic 
diktat, support internal reaction, and carry out 
ideological subversion. 

It is already clear that the "generous" aid and the 
"legitimate” terms of the neocolonialist loans of the 
postwar decades have been translated into debt 
servitude for the peoples. Neocolonialism has facih’tated 
expansion in the emergent countries for the 
transnational corporations (TNCs), whose activity 
undermines the national sovereignty of these countries. 

However, most Asian countries in their first years of 
independence have made the right choice, namely, not 
to let themselves be led by the neocolonisers, who are 
drawing them into blocs in order to involve them in 
anti-Soviet policies, but to shape their own indeptehdent 
foreign polic>’ course, which is geared to 
consolidating independence and to development in 
conditions of peace. India played a special role in 
making this choice. In a number of his speeches during 
the first years of independence Indian Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru stressed that India would pursue its 
own policy' as a free country, and not as a satellite of 
another. He also stated that India "...wants to keep 
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aloof from the big blocs of nations and be friendly to all 
countries".' 

Friendship between the Soviet Union and India was 
established at the very outset of the latter's mdependeat 
development, and this friendship is growing jn our day 
In this fashion the idea of non-alignment was Hrsi 
formulated and elevated into a pnciple of foreign 
policy, Nehru linked the basic ideas of non-alignment 
directly with vigorous peace efforts, independence, ano 
internauonal cooperation. 

The foreign policy principles of the emergent Asian 
countries were further developed in the relations 
between the continents two biggest counlnes— Chino 
and India. Through the efforts of both sides the five 
principles of Panclulitel, peaceful coexistence, were 
found: mutual respect of territorial integrity and 
sovereignty; nonaggression, noniDtcrfcrence in each 
other's intcrnaf affairs; cquafily and mutual heneru. and 
peaceful coexistence 

The adoption of the Pancftsficei principles by India 
and China and later by Burma was instrumental to the 
formation of peaceful, good-neighbourly relations 
between states not only in Asia but in ihe rest of the 
world as well. These principles were given a high 
assessment by the Soviet Union 

These five principles of peaceful coexistence underlay 
the decisions of the Bandung conference of 29 
Afro-Asian countries held in April 1955. The 
participants in this forum condemned coJoniaJism. racial 
segregation and discriroindlion, and called for economic 
and cultural cooperation among countries. 

The conference drafted the ten pnncipics of Bandung 
o supplement the /’flor/wheef principles. They are; (1) 

1. Jawaharlal Nehru, Imiia't Fompi Po>Ky. Sclecicd Speeches. 
September 1946-Apnl t961.Ke»DeBii, t9RJ, p 37 
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respect for fondamenlal human rights, as well as, Ihe 
goals and principles of the UN Charter; (2) respect for 
the sovereignty and territorial integrity of all countries, 
(3) recognition of the equality of all races and the 
equality of all nations, large and small; (4) 
nonintervention and noninterference in the internal affairs 
of another country; (5) respect of the right of each 
country to individual and collective defence in 
accordance with the UN Charier; (6) (a) nonuse of 
collective defence agreements in the interests of any of 
the great powers; (b) nonuse of pressure by one country 
against another; (7) abstention from actions or the threat 
of aggression or use of force against the territorial 
integrity or political independence of any country; (8) 
settlement of all international disputes through peaceful 
means at the choice of sides in accordance with the UN 
Charter; (9) promotion of mutual interests and 
cooperation; and (10) respect for justice and 
international commitments. 

The Bandung decisions indicated the way to building 
international relations on a new, just basis. They mirror the 
objective trend toward unity among the peace and 
freedom-loving forces coming out against all types of 
national oppression and imperialist aggression, for 
independence, peace and international security. 

The Panchsheel and Bandung principles are relevant 
today also. They can be one of the foundations of an 
all-Asian security system, something the Soviet Union 
has been calling for. 

The Bandung principles underlay the non-aligned 
movement which emerged in 1961, uniting different 
countries on every continent in their protest against the 
bloc policy, colonialism, racism and neocolonialism and 
in their appeal for peaceful coexistence. Today the 
movement has in its ranks over 100 states of Asia, 
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Africa, Latin America, Europe and Oceania with an 
aggregate population of over t«o billion 

The So\ict Union supports the goals and actiMty of 
the non'aligncd movement and is in favour of its placing 
a greater role in world politics. The USSR applauds the 
non-aligned movement's positive role in the struggle for 
peace and the prevention of a nuclear catastrophe, for 
disarmament and an casing of uitcmational tensions, 
against imperialism, colonialism, racism and also any 
forms of aggression, interference, domination and 
hegemony in the political and economic spheres, and 
for the creation of a new economic order. 

The new edition of the Programme of the CPSU 
adopted in February 1986 at its 27ih congress states 
that "the Soviet Union is building ns relations (with the 
emergent countries) on the basis of strict respect for 
their independswee and equality. . Cooperation 
between these countnes and the socialisi states is of 
great importance for consolidating the independence of 
the peoples, improving international relations, and 
preserving peace." The provisions of ihis Programme 
are a direct upshot of the policy bequeathed by Lenm, 
that became a reality ^ a result of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution. 

Asia, which has awakened lo the new life in the 20ih 
century, has enriched world progress with diverse and 
original experience of struggle for freedom. This is more 
than history; it is a living hentage, which comprises one 
of (he important foundations of today's political realities 
in this part of the w orid. 
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From Asia the flames of the anticolonial struggle 
spread to Africa and Latin America. A giant wave of 
popular indignation and a burning desire to restore 
justice swept over the colonial empires. The year 1960, 
when as many as 17 African states won independence, 
rightly went down in history as the Year of Africa^ 

The unprecedented upsurge of the national-liberation 
movement" in the late 50s-early 60s become possible 
owing to the growing power of the socialist countries, 
whose economic, political and military might forced the 
imperialists in many countries to scrap power polincs 
vis-a-vis the struggling peoples. 

The non-aligned movement was formed and it 
vigorously opposed colonialism. The Afro-Asian 
solidarity movement strengthened. In 1963 the 
Organisation of African Units', which united the 
continent’s independent states and declared its 
adherence to the policv' of non-alignment, was formed. 
There began what Lenin had predicted would be "a 
period in which all the Eastern peoples (would) 
participate in deciding the destiny of the whole 
world. . r 

The struggling peoples now acquired a possibility to 


1. VlLcein. CoUeaed Wortj.'ioLSO.p. teO.Russiaaed. 
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draw not only on n\orc effective ussisUnce from the 
socialist states, but also on support from countries that 
had liberated themselves from colonialism. Typically, 
the constitutions of the independent Asian states note 
the task of fighting against colonialism as a foreign 
policy goal. 

The progressive changes in the world were mirrored 
in the alignment of forces in the UN As a result of 
Afro-Asian countries having been admitted to it, the 
“mechanical majority" of the western powers was 
eliminated, the scales shifting in favour of supporters of 
the eradication of colonialism, and conditions being 
created in which aniicolonial decisions could be taken by 
the UN. 

The Soviet government proceeded from the belief 
that the Uttited Nations cannot remain on the sidelines 
of this paramount movement ol modem times, that the 
demand for the complete elimination of the colonial 
system is timely and will win understanding and support 
on the part of most Asian, African and Latin American 
states. 

At the USSR's initiative and in accordance with a 
draft by Afro*Asian countries, the ISth session of the 
UN General Assembly adopted in 1960 the Declaration 
on the Granting of Independence to Colonial Countries 
and Peoples. The resolution was passed by 90 votes No 
one voted against. Only nine countries, including the 
United States, Great Bntain, France and Portugal, 
abstained, thereby demonstradng their desire to keep 
the monbund coloiual system intact. 

In the message of General Secretary of the CPSU 
Central Committee Mikhail Gorbachev lo the 
participants in the special jubilee session of the UN 
Gener^ Assembly on the occasion of the 25lh 
anniversary of the DedaraCion on the Granting of 
Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples, this 
19 
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document is called “an international 
manifesto”. The declaration 
colonialism in all its forms and 
proclaims the need to immediately pu an ena 

colonial slavery, and confirms the .^cv 

self-determination and independence and the 1 gi 

of their fiaht to exercise this righL 

The d^laration states that insuffiaent develop 
the political, economic and other spheres shorn n 
a pretext for delay in granting independence, 
points out that any attempt at P^^^ ° 
destroying a country’s national umty an , „f 

integrity is incompatible with the goals and prmcip 
the UN Charter. 

The Soviet Union is particularly graufied tha 
ideas of equality of states and peoples prodded y 
the Great October Socialist Revoludon matenahsed 
the declaration. The adoption of this document . 
national-liberation movements a clear-cut goal 
complete elimination of the colonial system. A massi , 
final offensive against the colonial order 
launched. 

This offensive has been in progress for over a quartet 
of a century now. As the resolutions of the 40th session 
of the UN General Assembly point out. Impressive 
successes have been scored over this period. Indeed, the 
imperialist colonial system had in effect been uprooted 
worldwide by the end of the 70s. Over the 25 years thd 
have passed since the declaration was passed, some 60 
countries of Asia, Africa, Latin America and Oceania, 
with an aggregate population running into the tens of 
millions, have been liberated from colonial slavery. 

The triumphs of the national-liberation movement 
have been particularly long in coming, however. 

1. Doc'j/r.f«LA'.A/C.A/41/SR.5,Oaobcr3, 19S6.p.i 
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Western countries have been hampenng the 
Oeclaration's implementation. In a number of instances 
this involved colonial wars, interventions and 
repressions against national-Hberatton forces. This was 
the case in Algeria, the Congo, Guinea-Bissau. Angola, 
Mozambique and Rhodesia (Zimbabwe). This is how 
things stand in Namibia even today. The same thing is 
happening in South Afnca, where the criminal apartheid 
re^me is subjecting the African population to racial 
exploitation. . 

Broadbased mobilisation of all progressives and their 
struggle against impenaKsm was required to make the 
declaration's implementation a success. 

The Soviet Union and other socialtst countries were 
on the side of the peoples in their struggle in those years 
as well. As Afncan expert A. Davidson writes. 
“admiraUon of Afnca. its struggle and its victories were 
typical of Soviet people beginning in the 
60s. . . . Virtually every second buiJdmg in Moscow had 
a poster of an African on it With his appearance— he 
was depicted tearing apart chains with his powerful 
muscles— he symbolised love of freedom".' 

Solidarity was mamfest in the political, diplomatic and 
military spheres. 

In 1961 socialist and emergent countries took an 
active part in the UN in setting up a Special Committee 
on the Situation with Regard to the Implementation of 
the Declaration on the Granting of Independence to 
Colonial Countnes and Peoples. Thanks to the effort of 
these countnes, which compnsed iwo-thirds of the 
committee's memberships, this body became an 
cffccuve dccolonialisation headquarters. During the 
special jubilee session of the General Assembly on the 


1 'towoiv.N^Mt.Miy 17, 1987. 
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occasion of the 25th anniversary of the 
1960, the representaUves of many states. A-> « ^ 

included, praised the role the committee was 
accompUshing the declaration’s goals, su^nb^ 
many countries had won independence thank 

committee’s vigorous support.' n.-rMhl K 

Western authors, American researcher 1 lar 
Jacobson among them, believe that in the 60s 
was the UN’s most deeisive critic of the colonia sy. 
and that the Soviet Union’s stand exerted a great imp 


on the aetions of the anticolonial forces. 

The 70s witnessed a fresh upsurge m 
national-liberation movement. This was due to 
continued growth of the socialist world’s might an 
breakthrough made in international relations 
detente. Cooperation between the socialist cou 
and the emergent ones, the non-aligned 
particular, had deepened. The UN was an 
arena for this cooperation. As a result of joint effor ' y 
progressive countries, a number of decisions w 
adopted in the UN that confirmed and developed tn 
anticolonial provisions of the 1960 declaration. 
were the appeal to the United Nations and to all 
member states to lend moral and material support to t e 
national-liberation movements; to promote t e 
immediate and full conclusion of the decolonisation 
process by terminating the activity of the imperialist 
monopolies that were impeding this process arid by 
ceasing all military activity and dismantling military 
bases on colonial territories. It was only the western 
countries, the US and Great Britain in particular, th^ 
failed to support the anti-imperialist provisions of UN 
decisions on decolonisation, and fail to do so even 
today. 


1. Document UN, A/40/PV. October 16, 1985, pp. 3-5. 
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Socialist countries did a great deal for the triumph of 
the natiooal'Iiberation forces in Guinea-Bissau. Cape 
Verde, Angola and Mozambique. Prominent statesmen 
and public figures in these countries have repeatedly 
expressed the gratitude of the ptxiplcs of their countries 
for Soviet aid. 

About half of the countries that have >Aon their 
independence over the past quarter of a century 
comprise territories situated in Asia and in the adjacent 
areas of the Pacific and Indian oceans. Kuwait. Western 
Samoa, Singapore, Aden (the People's Democratic 
Republic of Yemen). Mauritius, the Maldives and 
Nauru became independent in the 60s. Bahrein. Tonga. 
Fiji, the United Arab Emiraics. Oman, the Comorcs. 
Papua New Guinea, Tuvalu, the Seychelles, the 
Solomon Islands and Kiribati attained liberation in the 
70s. The SOs have witnessed the decolonisation of three 
more tcrritorics—Vanuatu, Brunei and the Cocos 
Islands (now a part of Australia)— a solid addition to the 
ranks of the young states. 

Following its traditional policy bom of the October 
Revolution of 1917, the Soviet Union was one of the 
first to recognise the emergent countries as sovereign 
and independent slates and to voice a readiness to 
establish diplomatic relations with them. At present the 
USSR mmniains diplomauc relations with most of the 
above countries. The report on the ofTidal visit of Papua 
New Guinean Prime Minister Kiki to the USSR m 1976 
staled that the establishment of diplomatic relauons 
favours bilateral cooperation based on the principles ol 
peaceful coexistence, respect for sovereignty and 
tcrritonal integrity, non-imcrfcrcncc in internal affairs, 
equality and mutual bcncfiL 
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No mailer how impressive ihe successes score i 

implemenling ihe declaralion on decolomsalion may v, 

colonialism has nol yel been fully eliminaied. \ csii_v 
of colonial regimes conlinuc lo poison life on ihe ’ 
posing as ihcy do a serious threai lo iniernaliona p 
and sccurily. Concern was voiced over ihss f^l^ 
resolution of the 40lh session of ihe UN Genera 
Assembly. This concern was fully shared by Sowc 
Union, which was menlioncd in the message of .MiKnaii 
Gorbachev lo ihc participants in ihe special jubice 
session of the General Assembly in connection with l c 
declaration’s 25lh aimiversarj’, marked in 1 985. 

The impressive successes scored in implemennng tn^ 
declaralion emphasize the fact that today there are still 
about two dozen colonial territories with an aggregate 
population of over 53 million in the world. The 
largest colony among them is Namibia, with a 
population of some 1.5 million. 

When the USA embarked upon the path of 
confrontation with the Soviet Union in the 80s, it 
initiated a broadbased offensive against the gains of the 
Asian, African and Latin American peoples. The policy 
of neoglobalism, Le., imperialist domination, is aimed 
not only against the socialist countries, but above all 
against the young states and national-liberation 
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movements. Washington assigns an important role in the 
counteroffensive on the forces of national liberation to 
military means, right down to using Us own armed 
forces as was the case in Grenada. A special 
interventionist Rapid Deptoymenl Force was formed. 
A “central command" (CENTCOM) was set up to 
supervise the force’s operations. Washington arrogated 
to itself the right to declare entire regions of the world 
far from US shores as “spheres of American vital 
interests" and to lake pre-emptive and punitive military 
actions in the event a threat to these interests 
supposedly arises. 

The Rapid Deployment Force is designed precisely 
for military operations on the territories of other 
countries; it can be deployed on the territories of states 
“friendly” to the US without the consent of thdr 
governments if Washington feels that a threat to 
American interests has arisen there. The US is thus 
arrogating to itself the right to resort to actions to 
undennine the sociopolitical system of other states, in 
other words, to military interventions. 

Washington is crudely distorting the essence of the 
national-liberation movement, calling it “international 
terrorism". It is thus attempting to justify its criminal 
actions against Asian, African and Latin American 
patriots and defile the memory of many freedom 
fighters who fell heroically in the fight for their peoples’ 
happiness. 

It is evident, however, that it is the United States 
that has elevated state-sponsored terrorism to the status 
of its policy. Washington docs not go by the norms of 
international law, or with the sovereignly of the young 
statcsortheirvital interests. 

The imperial behaviour of US in recent years vis-a-vis 
many young states, such as Grenada, Lebanon, 
Nicaragua and Libya and the undeclared war against 
25 
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Publisher's Note 


This year marks the 40th anniversary of the 
Asian Relations Conference in Delhi, the first 
meeting of Asian nations to collectively devise 
ways and means to break the shackles of coloni- 
alism and assert their own independent identity. 
Notwithstanding the divergences of social orders, 
culture, economic positions and level of democ- 
ratic movements, and above all the intrigues of 
imperialism, the Asian Relations Conference was 
an outstanding event in the life of Asian oeoples. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the architect of modern India, 
was its prime mover. It was the continuation, as 
author of this booklet Grigory Bondarevsky says, 
of the 'integral line' of the great Indian national 
uphsing of 1857-59 which is still being pursued in 
different forms against imperialist attempts at 
imposing neoglobalism. Prof. Bondarevsky, a 
'wellknown Soviet historian, in this booklet not 
only very clearly analyses this 'awakening of 
Asia' but also throws light on some hitherto un- 
known aspects of the Delhi conference. He also 
shows the linkage the aspirations of Asian peo- 
ples have with the 1986 Delhi Declaration of 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi and General Secre- 
tary Mikhail Gorbachev. On October 2, 1987 a 



nplhi was opened 

Sr^^^brrng'Tufthrboo.^ 

occasion as a tribute ^,fdation for freedom" 
pies of Asia for their ^ery hapPV f° 

and emancipation. Jh®y re photographs o 

include in this booklet some ra y 

the Asian Memorial Mu- 

very kindly provided by the wen 
seum and Library. 



Foreword 


In March 1947, 1 had the honour of leading a delega- 
tion from SoNiet Uzbekistan to the first Asian Relations 
Conference m Ddhi. At the conference the USSR was 
represented also by delegations from (he other Union 
Republics of Ccncral Asia. Kazakhstan and Transcau- 
casia. 

The Delhi conference was instrumenia) in consoli. 
datlof AO tuuie/.siaoJxq^ arooc^ zhe aod ptp. 

pies of Asia. It was during this conference that I had 4 
meeting with the great son of the Indian people, Jawa^ 
harlal Nehru, who played a key role in organising thit 
international meet. 

We had arrised in Deltu at a ume when the country 
w as suK under British rule. The colonisers' position was 
shaky, however. India had been swept by a wave of a 
popular movement under the slogan “Quit Indja" which 
had been advanced by Mahatma Gandhi. He had ^ven 
a call for non-violent civil disobedience. 

The movement had been suppressed and the leaders 
of the Indian National Congress (INC) were imprisoned. 
Over 60,000 had been arrested. Jawaharlal Nehru w« 
among them. But the British could not cow down the 
Indian people. . . , 

In 3946 British rule bad been struck another heavy 
blow, this time by a revcJi of the “Royal Indian Navy m 



realUccl >ha. »"*' XSS”pSer. 
had no other way but to ^ith as much 

But how could this be done “with dignity ,wim 

of its former influence in India being p 

The mighty process of the globe 

African colonies, ^^ich changed the face ot ^ 
after the Second World. War and the Soviet P 
victory in it, had already begun The India 

that they would keep intact ^ been seek- 

through the INC. At the same time ^^ependent 

ing to divide and weaken the would be m P 

country. They had been encouraging Jion of 

and pressing it to stick to the demand for a 
the country into India and Pakistan. a “day 

In August 1946 the Muslim League had begun a y 
of direct actions” in its fight for Pakistan Manifestation^ 
in Calcutta developed into a clash with jo 

3,000 people were killed. The insamty spilled 
other re^ons as well. , 

The tragedy over the partition had largely influen 
the fact that unfriendly relations, which accorded 
the interests of imperiiism, had immediately been e 
blished between India and Pakistan. 

It is with good reason that I have recalled in such de- 
tail the developments in India that preceded Asian e ^ 
ations Conference in Delhi whose initiator and 
er was Jawaharlal Nehru. In his address he calle 
conference the first step towards cooperation among the 
Asian peoples. He called for unity and solidarity nu ^ 
stressed that the conference was of great importance no 
only for the West but for the East as well in strengthen 
ing peace and good-neighbourliness. 



The conference opened on March 23. 1947 h \\as 
prcAtJcd over by Ihc prominent Indian public figure, 
Sarojini Naidu. Specchw of greetings were delivered by 
the reprcscniaiivcs of Afghonoton, Azerbaijan, China 
and Durmx Various conference sections, namely, ~the 
national que^uon", “dcinographic problems", “the 
economy”, “culiurc", and “women's issues”, were con- 
siiiuted at the plenary session. In the culture section, for 
example, the view was ciiprcs.sed that an exchange of 
eiiltural achievements among the Aston counine.s was 
expedient, I can recall Uic address of the famous fnJian 
physicist. Prof. C.V. Itoman, who spoke of linguistic 
problems in India and cnticiscd the cdueaiionaJ system 
in the country. Many prefened studying m Bntaut. he 
pointed out 

Ihe participants discussed ways .and means of solving 
the problems facing the Asian countnc.s->poverty and 
hunger, economic backwardness, and illiteracy For this 
reason the dcvciopmcnt experience in the Central Asian 
Republics was of particular interest to the delegates. 
Nehru invariably adduced as an example (he Soviet 
Central Asian Republics, which had made such rapid 
advances within the lifetime of a single generation and 
which has a great dca( to teach others. “Soviet Russia”, 
Nehru wrote in his An Aulobmgraphy, “had triumphed 
over enormous difficulties. . . WliiJe the rest of the world 
was in the grip of the depression and going backward in 
some ways, in the Soviet country a great new world was 
being built up before our eyes. . . 1 was impressed by the 
reports of the great progress made by the backward re- 
gions of CemraJ Asia under the Soviet regime. In the 
balance, therefore, I was all in favour of Russia, and the 
presence and example of the Soviets was a bright^ and 
heartening phenomenon in a dark and dismal world.” 

After the conference the Soviet delegation was pro 
vided an opportunity to visit many Indian cities— Agra, 
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Silleagues, professors Viktor 
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entitled The formation of weather 
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the USSR Academy of Sciences m “^ded 

fumre research into the phenomenon and were a 

the state prize of the USSR. I am not a b" 

“ denJ I toe seca to, myself to btod 50 "““ “ 

open up befoce science and olher spheres /bf 

ter if the peoples aspire to peace, goodmei^bourUness 

and mutual understanding. The extensive ties 

the USSR and India exemplify these relation^ The 

practical step towards this coalescene was taken at 

Delhi conference 40 years ago. 

The brochure by prominent Soviet orientalist Giigo^ 
Bondarevsky is a detailed and extensive study “ 
history behind this conference and its role in the etto 
for unity and security in Asia. 


TA. Sarymsakov 


STRUGGLE FOR ASIAN 
UNITY AND SECURITY 


The opening session of the first conference on 
tnler-Asian relations in history, wtuch opened on March 
23 , 1947 in the Purana Qila (old fortress) in Delhi, was 
attended by 10,000 people including 244 delegates and 
observers. It was a milestone in the struggle of 
progressive forces of Asia against colonialism, for unity 
and security, it exened a powerful influence on the 
development of the liberation movement of the Asian 
peoples, on their fight against colonialism in all its 
manifestations, and on the formaiion of the ideas of 
unity and security problems. Other milestones of 
these developments were the Dandung Conference of 1955, 
conferences of heads of state and goveromenl of the 
non-aligned countries and, lastly, the histone Delhi 
Declaration of 19S6. 

The aspiration of progressive leaders of Asia to pool 
their efforts in the struggle for independence was mani- 
fest back in the latter half of the I9th century, when 
mighty liberation movements, such as the Tailing upris- 
ing in China and the great popular uprising in India of 
1857-59, showed the whole world the power and might 
of the colonial and semicolonial peoples and their striv- 
ing for independent development. The young Indian in- 
telligentsia was closely following the upnsing led by 
Zaghlul Pasha against the puppets of the British coJo- 
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The National Archiics of Indta has two telegrams 
sent by Edwin S. Montagu. Bniish Secretary of State 
for Indian Affairs, to Lord Chelmsford, Viceroy of In- 
dia, in which he was instructed to do csery thing m his 
power to present this Appeal from being circulated in 
India. In July 1919 an ‘Appeal of the Government nf 
the Russian I'cdexaiion to the Chinese People and the 
govcmmcnis of South and North China" wav issued It 
said that in ihetr struggle for cndepcnJence the Chinese 
people could rcaddj' count on the support of the work- 
ing people of Russia. 

In spring 1920 the Indian Revolutionary AvsiKUlion 
was formed in Kabul, its nuin goal beuig to prepare for 
the fight to liberate India It sent a warm message of 
greetings to Lenin, and on May 20 the reply by the 
founder of the Commumsi Party and Soviet slate w.is 
printed in /Ven/u and broadcast on radio It read m 
part: “The working masscv of Russia .'ire following with 
unflagging attcnlion the awakening of the Indian work- 
ers and peasants. . . We welcome the close alliance of 
Moslems and non-Mosfent elements. We sincerely wane 
to see this alliance cvicnded to alt the toilers of the 
East. . . . Long live Kree Asia'" 

In September 1920, Baku, the capital of Soviet 
Azerbaijan, which had )ust been liberated from the op- 
pression of foreign invaders, hosted the First Congress 
of the NaUons of the East, which was attended by 2,050 
people— delegates from most Asian countries, including 
representatives from India. Af^nistan. Iran, Japan. 
Korea, Palestine, Turkey, and the Soviet Eastern re- 
publics, The Indian deJcgalion consisted of 14 persons 
One of the speakers in Baku was that ouislanding figb- 
ler against imperialism, noted American publicist John 
Reed, author of the famous book about the October 
Revolution Ten Days TJtaiSfiook the World, which has 
been translated into dozms of languages including 
3 
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many languages of India. In his speech Reed unmasked 
American imperialism and caustically ridiculed the hy 
pocritical words of the West about “selfless assistance . 
He called upon the peoples of the East to be vigil^t as 
regards the intrigues of American “friends” and ‘ libera- 
tors”. 

The congress manifesto "To the Nations of the East 
read; “We are calling you to a holy war for your own 
benefit, for your freedom, for your lives!” Farther on it 
contained an appeal for a holy war “for the liberation of 
the nations of the East, for the destruction of the divi- 
sion of humanity into oppressing nations and oppressed 
nations, for the complete equalisation of all nations and 
tribes, no matter what language they may speak, no 
matter what skin colour they may have, no matter what 
religion they may profess. To a holy war for the des- 
truction of the division of countries into advanced and 
backward, dependent and independent, mother coun- 
tries and colonial countries.” 

The document exposed the racist policy of the British 
colonisers in India, the Arab Easu Persia and China. 
The section dealing with British policy in India read: 
“The Indian peasant has to give away to the British 
government such a part of his harvest that he cannot 
feed himself even a few months with the remaining por- 
tion. The Indian worker must work at the factories of 
British capitalists for such pathetic pennies that he can- 
not even buy himself the daily handful of rice he needs 
for subsistence. Every year millions of Indians die of 
hunger, millions perish in jungles and s\vamps at rigorous 
ventures undertiiken by the British capitalists for their 
enrichmenL” 

The documents of the Soviet government and the 
materials of the First Congress of the Nations of the 
East in Baku made a great impression on the progres- 
sive personalities of many Asian countries, above all 
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that of India with its mounting protest movement 
against the attempts of the victors in the First World 
War to expand their domination over the Eastern peo- 
ples. Tlus was mirrored in the well-known iKhtlafai 
movement, which only outwardly came out in defence 
of the Turkish sultan, wiule in actuality it was supporting 
the struggle of revolutionary Turkey against Anglo- 
Greek intervention. The role played m this move- 
ment by Mahatma Gandhi, who rightfully viewed it not 
only as an opportunity to support the liberation strug^e 
of the Tutks but also as an effective means of drawing 
Hindus and Moslems closer together in his onn coun- 
try. is well known. In 1922, at the initiative of Jawabar- 
lal Nehru, the INC sent a congraiulaiory message to the 
Turkish people on the occauon of its final triumph over 
the iaterventiorusts. In 1924 an energetic resolution was 
passed in support of the anti-imperialist movement of 
the Egyptian people, and in 1927 the Indian National 
Congress demanded that Indian soldiers be recalled 
from among the Anglo-Indian troops that were being 
used against the liberation movements in China, Iraq 
and Persia. 

The year 1927 was of particular importance for con- 
solidating the INC's international and inter-Asian ties 
on an aoticolonialist basb. In February of that year 
Brussels hosted the Congress of the League Against 
Imperialism in which Jawahaitai Nehru took part as the 
INC representative. There were 175 delegates including 
13 Indians there, representing 134 organisations. More 
than 300 guests from IntUa, China, Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt, Korea, Indonesia, Indochina, Japan, North Am- 
erica and from most European states also attended it. 
Among the delegates were Ho Chi Minh, the would-be 
Vice-President of Indonesia, Mohammad Hata, and the 
ftiture President of Senegal, Leopold Senghor. Albert 

5 
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Einstein and Romain Rolland took an active part in It' 

congress. w-hni assailed the co- 
in his address to the congre^, that the 

lonial policy of British impenahsm. 

Briush bosses of India were using £ Afgha- 

in their punitive expediuons ^ ouU^c liber- 

nistan and Burma. Therefore, P ^o„id be of tre- 
ation of India from British oppr^sio 1 
mendous importance not only for P P 
for many other countries of Asia ^nd Africa ^ u 
speU the beginning of the end for Bri^ 

The foremost document of the congr 
festo, which read in par,. -...The 
slaved nations which represent the -vetwhel W 
jority of mankind, Uke the proletanat, can conqu 

world, the world of the future. „ 

“Oppressed Peoples and Oppressed Nations, Uwt 
The Brussels congress adopted a deasion ° 
authoritative international org^sation, the 
rialist League, whose execuUve committee 
prominent figures in the Uberauon movement o 
Eastern peoples, Jawaharlal Nehru mcluded. A 
itiative the INC officially joined this league and degai 

contributing membership dues. fCr^-ais 

It the late 20s-early 30s contacts between the otnciao 
of the INC and other liberation movements conUnu 
to strengthen. In 1930 Mahatma Gandhi, who five years 
earlier had expressed his admiration for the heroic 
struggle of the Rif tribes against French and Sp^is 
colonialists, had a meeting in Port Said during his trip to 
London with the leaders of the Wafd Party, during 
which they discussed the anti-imperialist movement m 
1935 the INC strongly protested against Italian aggres- 
sion on Ethiopia. In 1938 Nehru visited Egypt twice, 
where he discussed with Wafd leaders the struggle o 
both countries against British imperialism. The foUow- 
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ing jcsra Wafd dclcgalion vuilcd I/Jdia for a simdar pur- 
pose. During those years the INC reinforced Us comacis 
vsilh luuonal organisations m Iraq and Burma, and in 
1939 Nehru left for China to study Us methods of 
struggle against the Japanese colonialists As early as 
1936 an international tics bureau uas set up under the 
INC Working Committee at Nehru's inilialivc, uhich he 
himself later took charge of. 

Obviously, during numerous meetings among the 
leaders of anu-impcnahsi liberation movemcnis of 
Asian counincs v>hich took place in the 20s and 30s the 
sides also discussed their relations after the attainment 
of independence. The question that was discussed most 
was the creation in future of a federation of independent 
Eastern states. The formation of an Asian I'cdcration 
was also one of the policy-making provisions of the 
Congrcss-Khilafat-Swaraj Party set up on January 1. 
1923. Mahatma Gandhi himself repeatedly spoke about 
the common destiny of the Asian countries. 

Prominent Indian historian Dimal Prasad claims m his 
book The Onsins of Indian Foreign Policy that the 
leading politicians of the Indian National Congress be- 
lieved in the Federation of Asian Slates, which would 
pave the shortest way to independence and enable Asia 
to play a fitting role in world politics. In 1921 Jawahar- 
lal Nehru supported the idea, observing that it would 
promote stronger relations among India’s neighbours. 
The following year the Working Committee of the INC 
officially voiced its interest m the federation idea. 

In 1926 INC president S. Ayengar tabled for discus- 
sion at the 41sl session of the All-India Committee of 
the Congress the draft of the constitution of a “Federa- 
tion of Asian Democracies” for the common benefit of 
the peoples of Asia. During the discussion of this reso- 
lution the expediency of the Soviet Umon's parlicipaiion 
in it as well was underscored. In the mtervemng years 
7 
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this problem was heatedly discussed at various forums 
involving Nehru and other prominent Congress figures. 

The ties between India and other Asian countnes 
broke down during the Second World War, and after 
the arrest in 1942 of not only the leaders but all the ac- 
tive Congress figures, the discussion of the prospects for 
the future foreign policies of the Asian countries was 
temporarily suspended. 

The situation, however, changed drastically in 194o 
with the triumph of the antifascist coalition, in which the 
decisive role was played by the Soviet armed forces. 
Recently declassified documents from the archives of 
many of the belligerents attest to the fact that the peo- 
ples of Asia were threatened with enslavement not only 
in the event nazi Germany and militarist Japan were 
victorious, but also if the final rout of Japan was 
dragged out to late 1946 or even early 1947. This was 
part of the plans of the European colonisers and the 
US, who hoped to use this period of time to transfer 
British, French, Dutch and American troops to South 
and Southeast Asia and to the Far East to recolonise 
this huge region under the guise oi liberating a large 
part of it from the Japanese yoke. However, the rout of 
crack units of Japan’s Kwanlung Army by the Soviet 
armed forces in two weeks cancelled out all these plans. 
A clear-cut prospect was opened up for the triumph of 
the antifascist, anti-imperialist national-liberation revo- 
lution in China and Korea, the prerequisites were 
created for the victory of anti-impeiralist movements in 
Southeast Asian countries, and the independence of In- 
donesia and Vietnam was proclaimed. 

That the colonial system of imperialism had been un- 
dermined was felt even during the UN Conference on 
International Organisation, which opened in San Fran- 
cisco in April 1945, when the Soviet armed forces 
launched the assault on Berlin. This conference was at- 
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icndiu] not only by ofllcial representatives of the UN 
founding countries, but aiso by unofficial delegations 
from a number of Asian countries. 

The British colonisers realised that in the interna- 
tional situation that had taken shape at the time India 
could not be excluded from among the UN founding 
countries. Taking advanugc of the circumstance that 
formally it was still designated as a colony, the British 
authorities paid particular attention to the formation of 
an “Indian" delegation to prevent it from becoming a 
hub around which anii-imperialist forces could be con- 
centrated in San Francisco. For this reason Moslem fi- 
gures and opponents of (he Congress uere included in 
iL Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar was appointed delegation 
head. From 1939 he had been a member of the Execu> 
five Council of the Viceroy and from 1 942— represent- 
ed India in the British War Cabinet m London and en- 
joyed Churchill's complete tnist. 

However, in parallel, an unofficial Indian delegation 
headed by Vijayalakshmi Pandit, Nehru's sister and 
subsequently India's first ambassador to Moscow, ar- 
nved in San Francisco. It was (his delegation that at- 
tracted all anti-colonial forces in Son Francisco. At a 
press conference Vijayalakshmi Pandit frankly staled 
that she was concerned fur (he future of a number of 
Asian countries, inasmuch as "clarity is lacking in the 
intentions of the British, French and Dutch authorities 
on the given question". On May 4 she submitted a 
memorandum for consideration by the Conference on 
Inicmational Organisation, noting in it that she consid- 
ers it her duty to come out not only in the interests of India 
but in (he interests of ail oHintrics (hat are unable to 
speak out for themselves. All Hus, of course, reinforced 
the trend towards Arian unity, especially as the deve- 
lopments at San Francisco were widely covered in the 
international press, the Indian press included. 
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In June 1945 cnmn the 

release from prison, where the 

IhroNvn him in August 1942. Vijayal^shmi d 

Sy members of other offteittl trrrd unoff^^ * « 
.hoi of Asitm countries it. Stm Frtmcisco ent haters 
and telegrams to Nehru ur^g him to come P ^ 
the struile of the democratic forces at the IJN W 
ence on International OrganisaUon m order 
ate the granting of independence to 
Many messages expressed the wish t^a Neh 
the post of foreign minister m the w°nid-be 1 g 
emment to further the immediate establishmen 

plomatic relations with Asian countries. imnos- 

^ In his reply Nehru explamed that it would b P 
sible for him to come to San Francisco, ‘^nmg 
that the Viceroy of India had ^fheduled a conferen^^ 
Simla for late June, where the forms and the 
in which India would be granted independence were 
be worked out with the partiaption of \^ders o 
country’s main political parties. Typically, Vijay 
Pandit stressed that Nehru’s presence at ^^a on 
ference was imperative not only for India bu 
successful resolution of many of the problems = 

Asia. On behalf of the Asian delegates she urged Nenm 
to take into account “the sympathies and support of tne 
Asian public, which pins great hopes on India s new 
role” while elaborting his stand at Simla. Influential In- 
dian newspaper The Hindu published this telegrani 
which indubitably helped consolidate the positions of 
the INC delegation at Simla not only vis-a-vis the Brit- 
ish colonisers but also the active supporters of India s 
dismemberment headed by Mohammad Ali Jinnah, the 
leader of the Muslim League. 

Meanwhile, heated debates continued in June 1 945 m 
San Francisco among the delegates and representatives 
of Asian countries and public organisations concerned 
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over the future of ihctr countries and peoples. It was 
then that the idea of the need for convening an Asian 
conference emerged. Public and political figures in 
Asian and some African countries had highly unpleasant 
memones of the League of Nations, which they had 
called “a white people's club". For this reason most of 
the delegates of the UN founding stales from Asia de- 
cided to insist on the holding of an Asian conference 
that alone could promote their interests m the would-be 
United Nations Orgoiusation. 

Vi;ayala)kShmi Pandit was handed a ducumcni sesting 
Nehru with official powers to convene such a ennlcr- 
cnee. The INC leaders energetically supported this 
proposal. In late June, Mahatma Candhi vigorously 
came out in support of the development not only of m- 
tcr»Asian but also Afro-Asian lies. The INC Working 
Committee demanded that Britain "eliminate traces of 
imperialist control in Asia". 

This demand covered not only a cessation of the 
British colonial rule over many rcgion.s of Asia but also 
to the withdrawal of Indian contingents from the body 
of British occupation troops stationed in Southeast 
Asia. In the latter half of 1945 there were over a million 
cffccUvcs of the Dnlish armed forces, including upwards 
of 700,000 Indians, in this area. In October 1945 there 
were three Indian divisions included among the Anglo- 
Dulch forces that had occupied Indonesia. 

All this gave the Indian poetess and prominent public 
figure Sarojini Naidu, who was INC president back in 
1925, and in 1947 had become chairperson of the or- 
ganising committee for the convocation of the Delhi 
conference, grounds to state in November 1945 that 
instead of remaining India's friends, Asian countries, its 
neighbours, had become its «jcmics, as Indian iroops 
were being used there to suppress their liberation 
11 
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INC president Moscow in Russian 

freedom was published m 196 proposed to 

translation, under this author s edUorsM. P^P 
the INC Working Committee in Octob^^^ 
sider seriously the steps that from being 

Indian manpower and matera ^ ^ ir inde- 

used against the Asian peoples fightmg tor 

’’T^mJch as die British eolom^ 
comply widi dus detn^d Indonesia 

vention against the fledgling £ . v^_r jo visit Java 
continued, Nehru decided of How- 

to acquaint himself with die vibration on *ej ^ 
ever, the British authonues refused him “ ^ ^o 
even after President Sukarno sent a person^ ^oad- 
v“eroy Lord Wavell. Then President 
cast the following address to Nehru via n 

radio station; "We are experiencmg Jou, 

propaganda means and pin our hopes on M^a, > 
to prLote the goals and tasks of the ^ 

struggle.” Sukarno granted India “the nght to sp^ 
fore'world public opinion in defence of Indonesia . 

All this exerted a great influence on the pnb 
working people of the countries of the a fused 
Oceania. Dock workers in China and Austr^ia , 

to send military supplies to Indonesia. In a lomt ^pp 
to Indian dock workers Azad and Nehru urg u 
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follow ihis example, as: “IndoiiesJan freedom is vitally 
important not only for India but for the whole of Asia”. 
Solidaniy with Asian countries also began to turn into 
an international unifying factor, fusing different soaal 
and national groups of the Indian population. 

In October 1945 Nehru made a special siaiemcni to 
the Indian press in which he expressed indignation not 
only against the policy of the British, French and Dutch 
colonisers, who were attempting to restore their domi- 
nation over the peoples of Burma, Malaya. Indochina 
and Indonesia, but also against the shameful stand of the 
United States which supported the actions of the Euro- 
pean imperialists in Asia, evidently proceeding from its 
own interests. This, he said, could lead only to an on- 
going uprising of tnilhons with a mounting force that 
even an atom bomb wiK not be able to suppress and 
which can conclude in a third world war. 

In November 1 94S Nehru made an attempt to get on 
exit visa to visit Indochina. The refusal of the authorit- 
ies to grant it evoked great public indignation. "Sou- 
theast Asia Day" was held in India on October 28. 
1945, and "Indonesia Day” on November 20 The de- 
sire to further the anh-imperialist movement of the 
Eastern peoples, which inauiunui 1945 was becoming 
increasingly widespread among the tndian population, 
did not confine itself to Southeast Asia. In October- 
November 1945 "Palestine Days” were held m Delhi 
and Hyderabad. A special message by Azad in this 
connection read: “We roust declare to the whole world 
that the Palestinian problem does not affect the Arabs 
alone and that India is with them.” 

Asian public and political figures heatedly discussed . 
future close cooperation among the emergent nations of 
the East simultaneously with support for the liberation 
movement of the peoples of ^ulheast Asia and the 
Middle Easl. Back in August 1945 Nehru prepared a 
13 
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draft for the creation of a South 
which he visualised as an alliance 
Afahanistan and Burma, on the one nand, and a am 

Inia-, on the other. .After the 
Nehru spent some t^e discupmg th.. q 
-joint defence of .Asia", "for, in ° ' 

bomb, smaU countries will never be able to ensur. lhar 

o'.vn defence". In September he 

possfole formation of a -federauon ot Asian . 
TTiis problem was discussed in detail m late " " 

at a session of the INC Worldng Committee. Supporim 
Nehru's idea on the whole, the Workmg Couumit^ on 
Iv proposed the replacement of the terrn 
with -association". Tne resolution parsed to tn.. 
underscored India's special desire to elaborate m con^ 
junction with China. Burma, .Malaya, Cevion. 
sia and the Middle East countries -a common PO“0’ 
the purposes of defence, uade and economic and cun 
ral development". 

In Decem't>er 1945 Nehru received a letter from ms 
Burmese national-liberation movement leader Aims 
San, who later in effect 'oecame the couniry-'s 
Minister, 'out was murdered in 1947 by a band of redv- 
lionarics linked with colonial quarters. In his message 
.A'jna San advanced specific proposals on the convoca- 
tio.n of a conference of Asian countries in the immediate 
future. Nehru liked the propoials so much that on De- 
cember 26 he Sent him a telegram, e.vpressing his com- 
plete approval and readiness for concrete action. 
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October 2, 1987. Prime Minister of India Rajiv Gancto, 
inaugurates the Asian Relations Commemorative 
Conference at Vigyan Bhavan, New DelhL 



A view of the presidium ot ihe Asian Relations 
Commemorative Conference. 


The commemorative conference was attended by a 
Soviet delegation led by Prof. Mikhail Kapitsa, Director 
of the Institute of Oriental Studies, Moscow and 
Chairman of the USSR Afro-Asian Solidaritv' 
Committee. 
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tern and oiher problems of tndian polity. He was a 
member of the unofficiaf liuluin delegation at the UN 
constituent conference in San Francisco, where to- 
gether with VijayalaWshmi Pandit, he took an active 
part in the discussion of problems connected with the 
future of Asian countries. Subsequently, in 1969, a five- 
volume collection of documents on the history of the 
creation of the Indian Constitution was published under 
his editorship. In his talk wnth Shiva Rao. Nehru ob- 
served that the formatiiXT of an Asian federation "could 
become a reality in the noi-too-distant future". This 
would hinge largely on ihe effectiveness of the UN's ac- 
tivity. 

Nehru believed that if this organisaiion did not fulfil 
its obligations, groupings of countries would appear in 
Asia (hat would arrogate to themselves the functions of 
"defending themselves against external aggression”. 
Their sphere of competence, he felt, could come to in- 
clude not only military questions, but also defence 
against "the economic penetration of the impcnalist 
powers”. Also of considerable interest in the light of the 
present situation was Nehru's conviction that in future 
there would emerge an "alliance of Indian Ocean coun- 
incs", the goal of which would be cooperation among its 
members in defence and trade. In his interview Nehru 
for the first time officially supported the idea of the 
convocation of an Asian conference in India. He 
stressed that it would not be aimed either against the US 
or the USSR. 

To create the matenal base for the would-be confer- 
ence Nehru took part in organising a number of rallies in 
Bombay in January 1946, as a result of which over 
Rs.100,000 were collected for die Asian conference 
fund. 

In March 1946 Nehru finally got the opportunity to 
visit Singapore and Malaya. In lus numerous speeches 
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before representatives of Indian communities he higlt- 
lighted the problems of independence of Asian countries 
and the prospects for their cooperation on an anti-im- 
perialist basis. Tills time, too, the British colonisers 
prohibited him from visiting Burma. However, due to 
inclement weather, the airplane on which Nehru was 
returning from Malaya made a forced m'ght landing m 
i-langoon, where he had a talk with Aung San, which 
was an upshot of their correspondence. Thus the out- 
lines of the would-be Asian conference gradually took 
shape. These were subsequently deepened and clarified 
as a result of his correspondence with Ho Chi Minh, 
Sukarno and the Wafd leaders. 

In spring 1946 the situation was very tense in India. 
As a consequence of the mass upsurge of the anti- • 
imperialist movement in the country, the deep-gomg 
crisis of the colonial system, and the drastic worsening 
of the socio-economic and financial situation of Great 
Britain and the change in the alignment of forces be- 
tween the two world camps in favour of socialism, the _ 
Labour government of Great Britain was forced to 
agree to leave India and grant it the status of a domin- 
ion. At the same time, however, inter-community rel- 
ations became extremely exacerbated In the country 
with the energetic support of the colonial administration. 
The Muslim League was ever more insistently demanding 
that India be dismembered and Pakistan be formed for 
the Muslims. 

Against this background talks were being held be- 
tween the Viceroy and the leaders of different parties 
and organisations, particularly the Muslim League and 
the INC, on the formation of a “provisional govern- 
ment” in which Nehru was expected to hold the posts of 
vice-chairman and foreign minister, which was what 
happened later, in September 1946. 

Under the circumstances, Nehru and the INC Work- 
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ing Committee considered il expedient to entrust the 
Indian Council of World Affairs, a public organisation 
set up back in 1943. vnih all ihe work involved in pre- 
paring for and holding the Asian conference. This was 
formalised by an exchange of letters between Nehru and 
the ofndals nf this organisation. A decision wa^ taken to 
call this forum the Conference on Inter-Asian Relations, 
to hold it in March-April 1947 in Delhi, and to invite 
delegations from 28 states, including observers from the 
UN, the League of Arab Slates and sue major research 
institutes dealing with Aslan prc4>lcms. 

Despite the opposition of a number of nght-wing 
groups linked with the INC and the Indian Council nf 
World Affairs, Nehru had the delegations of eight So* 
vict republics— Uzbekistan, Tajikistan. Turkmenia, 
Kirghizia, Kazakhstan, Armenia, Azerbaijan and Geor- 
gia— included among the conference participants. All 
the invitations were sent out in Scpiember 1946. A wish 
was expressed that the delegations comprise most 
prominent representatives of (he scientific and cultural 
communities of the Asian countries, and government 
institutions be represented by observers. The Pacific Insti- 
tute, wliich was functioning at (hat time within the sys- 
tem of the USSR Academy of Sciences, was included 
among the six research institutes that were invited to 
take part in the Delhi conference. 

Docunicnls in the state archives of Great Britain at- 
test to the fact that London dedded to make every ef- 
fort to torpedo this “pan-Asian" conference and under 
no circumstances allow representatives from the repub- 
lics of the Soviet East come to Delhi. The apparatus of 
the Ministry for Indian Affairs and the Foreign Ministry 
of Great Britain, the closest associates of the Viceroy 
and several members of his Executive Council were set 
in motion. Inasmuch as India still did not have »ls di- 
plomatic representatives abroad, some of the invitations 
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which had been sent upon Nehru's instructions through 
British diplomatic chaimels to the leaders of mideast 
countries were “lost”. As could only be expected, a 
similar fate befell the invitations sent to the Soviet re- 
publics and the Pacific Institute in Moscow'. However. 
Nehru proved foresighted — duplicates of the invitations 
were handed over by Vijayalakshmi Pandit through the 
UN, and fay Krishna Menon, president of London Maj- 
lis and later one of Nehru’s closest comrades-in-arms 
and India’s defence minister— to the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of a number of slates in the British capital. 

British agents also brought into play Muslim League 
leader MA. Jinnah, who demanded that the conference 
be cancelled as this was supposedly an attempt by the 
Congress "to spread its influence outside India". France 
protested against the Democratic Republic of Viemam 
being invited, and then prevented Ho Chi Minh from 
coming to Delhi. 

Under the circumstances Nehru and the conference 
organising committee were forced to make a certain 
compromise. In early .March 1947 it was stated that the 
conference would deal solely with cultural, economic 
and demographical problems, which evoked the dissa- 
lisfaclion of the officials of Indonesia and the DRV, who 
had hoped to receive the support of the conference for 
their liberation struggle against the Dutch and French 


colonisers. 

Finally, it was decided to discuss at the plenary .iCs- 
sions. sections and round-table talks the following eight 
priorities; I.The national liberation movements;'^. Ra- 
ci.'il problems; 3. Inter-Asian p<ipuiation migration; 
4 The transition from colonial to national economies: 
^Tne restracturing of agriculture and indu.sirial devc- 

loom ml 6 Problems of labour and social development. 

7. Cultural problems, and 8. The status of women and 

ilie women's movement. 
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The delegations of all the invited countnes and re- 
search institutes— from Afglunistan, Armenia, Azerb- 
aijan, Burma. Cejfon, Vietnam. Georgia, Egypt. In- 
donesia, Iran. Cambodia. China, Kazakhstan, Kirghizia, 
Korea, Malaya, Mongolia, Palestine, Philippines, Siam, 
Tibet, Tajikistan, Turkmenia and Uzbekistan— came to 
the conference. Several arrived late. Also attending were 
obseners from the UN, the League of Arab Slates, the 
Pacific InsUtutc of the USSR Academy of Sciences, the 
Pacific Institute of the USA (New York), the Institute of 
International Relations (London), the Indian Institute 
(London) and Australian Institute of Intcmauonal Rel- 
ations and Political Sciences (Sydney). 

As has already been pointed out. the first Asian lUl* 
ations Conference opened in Delhi on March 23. 1947 
before 10,000 people. In the presidium were Jawaharlai 
Nehru, members of the organising commiiicc and tlic 
heads of all the delegations. A specially prepared map 
of Asia hung on the huge wall behind the presidium. 
The flags of the mcmbcr-coumncs were flying as well. 
There were only 16 of them, as not all the Asian stales 
had designed their national flags yet 

At the first plenary session Nehru dchicred his fa- 
mous speech “Asia Finds Herself Again" Noting that 
the idea of the conference had become widespread in 
Asia, he said: “There was a widespread urge and an 
awareness that the time had come for us. peoples of 
Asia, to meet together, to hold togclhcrand ic .adsance 
together." The speaker mentioned with particular 
warmth the delegates and rcpicscntaiivcs from the "So- 
viet Republics of Asia which have advanced so rapidly 
in our generation and which have so many lessons to 
leach us." Dismissing canards spread by the op|H)- 
nenis of the conference regarding India's sup|>osw imi- 
bition to gain a dominaUng influence in Asia. Nehni re- 
plied: “We have no designs i^isi anylxHly. ours is u; 
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great design of promoting peace and progress all over 
the world. Far too long have we of Asia have been peti- 
tioners in Western courts and chancellories. That stoo' 
must now belong to the past. We propose to stand on 
our own feet and to cooperate with all others who are 
prepared to cooperate with us. We do not intend to be 
playthings of others.” 

Nehru’s speech made an enormous impression not 
only on those present but literally on the public at larce, 
since it was printed fully or in large excerpts in many 
newspapers. Particular attention was called to Nehru s 
sagacious indication of the role Asia was to play in the 
atomic age. It is not at all accidental that it was this tenet 
from his speech that Indian Prime Minister Kajiv Gandhi 
cited in ids speech at a luncheon given in honour o 
General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee Mild^ 
Gorbachev on November 25, 1986 in Delhi- Roj"’ 
Gandhi sai± “Jawaharlal Nehru convened an 
Relations Conference here in New Delhi in March 
1947, in which the Asian Republics of the'Soviet L’nion 
also participated. He declared ‘In this atomic age Asia 
will have to function effectively in the maintenance of 
peace. Indeed, there can be no peace unless Asia plajs 
her part. There is today conflict in many counuies, and 
all of us in Asia are full of our own troubles. Neverthe- 
less, the whole spirit and outlook of Asia are peaceful, 
and the emergence of Asia in world affairs will be a 
pow erfui influence for world peace'.” 

Such was the interplay of ages and generations — the 
baton of the struggle for peace and Asia’s vigorous in- 
volvement in the effons against colonialism and the 
threat of atomic war which Jawaharlal Nehru, had lianded 
over to Indira Gandhi, has now been picked up by 
the voune. energetic Prime Minister of great fndia. litijiv 

Gandhi. . , . i • .u 

A herted debate was held dunng the sectional meet- 
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mgs plauu? sessions of the 1947 conference on the ra- 
tional-liberation mosements. opposition to possibie g 
gtessors and colonbets, am) on the enpansion of econ- 
omic and cultural tics among the Asian countnes. 
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spccificalJy, Southeast Asiai, where armed struggle 
against impenalism continued, was extremely tenden- 
tious. and served the interests of the colonial and nco- 
coiomal quarters of the West For this reason a proposal 
isas made to discuss the possibility of setting up a hews 
agency of the Asian countries. 

Uf specific interest are the materials of the final ses- 
sion of the national-liberation movement group, where, 
in keeping with the regulations, the joint report on the 
outcome of the preceding round-table debates was dis- 
cussed. Tlic session was opened by Nehru, who intro- 
duced to the participants the Indonesian Prime Minis- 
ter, Sutan Shariar, who had arrived in Delhi on March 
30 in a plane sent for him from India on Nehru's in- 
structions. Sutan Shariar spoke in detail about the 
agreement bciw'cen Indonesia and the Netherlands that 
had been signed in Linggajati on March 25, 1947. in 
accordance with which the Dutch colonisers dc facto re- 
cognised the Republic of Indonesia. 

The movement of solidarity with the liberation 
struggle of the Indonesian people, in which the workung 
people of South Asia, the Far East and Australia took 
an active pari, the decision of the Interim Covemment 
of India adopted at the INCs insistence to recall Indian 
subunits from the body of Anglo-Dutch occupation 
troops in Indonesia, and (he consolidation of ties among 
the peoples of Asia ic connection with the Delhi con- 
ference undoubtedly played a substantial role in the 
concessions which the Dutch colonisers were forced to 
make under the Linggajati agreement. 

Nehru also introduced to tiie coDfcrccs the Korean 
delegation, which had arrived at the Delhi conference 
late. He stressed the political importance of the fact that 
the conference on inter-Arian relations was being at- 
tended by representatives of different regions of this 
ancient continent. After the address by the Korean 
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delegates opposed this idea, believing, for one thing, 
that a bloc would mean pitting Asia against Europe and 
America and, for another, neutrality would be insuffi* 
cicnt for opposing the armed forces of the colonisers. 
Repl)ing to these objections. Thivy explained that his 
proposal had more multifaceted tasks. He believed that 
this bloc would "immobilise the forces*' of a potential 
aggressor by refusing his ships permission lo enter 
Asian pons, hts aircraft to land at air-nclds. and his 
armed forces to receive food and all types of supplies 
and ammuTution in Asian countries. 

Despite the fact that a final decision on this question 
was not taken, it was incorporated not only into the 
round'tablc materials but also in the joint report of the 
national-liberation movement group. 

That the Thisy proposal made a much greater im- 
pression than is evident from the joint report is shown 
by Nehru's decision to invite its author to work at (he 
fledgling Indian foreign ministry. He subsequently was 
appointed as the Indian ambassador to Lebanon, Italy 
and other countries. 

The delegates of Indonesia and Viemam—countncs 
which were waging an energetic struggle against the 
colonisers at that time— insisted on a more precise de- 
finition of the stand of Asian countries in the event of 
aggression against a former colony. The delegate from 
Vietnam proposed, by wray of amending the Thivy draft, 
the setting up of a sort of "fighting federation”. Men- 
tioning the Monroe Doctrine and the plans to form a 
West European federation, the representative of 
struggling Vietnam stated: “We in Asia should create 
one big federation aimed not against Europe or against 
America, but one that is created to fight for and defend 
our freedom." Tlie defegates from more moderate 
countries did not go that far, of course. Nevertheless, 
the joint report included an agreed lormuiation, which 
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read: “"We believe that Asia as a whole should elaborate 
a stand that would prevent imperialisin from cortiinuing 
its domination o%'er any pan of the continenL"' 

Interest was also generated by the proposal of a 
member of the Indonesian delegacon to the effect that 
aU Asian countries should immediately recognise the 
Republic of Indonesia de jure. The objection of a deiegate 
from Philippine to the effect that under international 
law only fully soverdgn .Asian slates could recognise the 
Republic of Indonesia de jure was parried by a delegate 
from Burma, wno stressed that the conference had been 
convened not to observe the extant Lnternahona! con- 
vennons but to extend, first and foremost, a hand m 
friendship to the .Asian peoples fighting for frecdom. 

The speech by Prof. V. Kupradze. the head of fr.e 
delegation from Soviet Georgta, was heard Aith great 
attention. He pointed to the connecuon beoveen 
friendship among peoples, the freedcm of the ethnic 
minorities and cultural ties among the .-Asian peoples. 
This speech was instrumenta! in a very imponan: pro- 
sision being included in the joint report, namelv-: “A. 
consensus has been reached on the point mat the rta- 
uonal-iiberaiion movements in the .-Asian countries 
should also pursue the goal of cfi-surine polttjcuj. econ- 
omic. social and c-aJtural democraev' fo.- ail the;,' pco- 
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hard to dispel Uicse susjsdons. An Indian delegate 
the Interim Indian Oovemment and the 
. S Working Commitiee believed that the Indians liv- 
ing in these countries should above all concern them- 
selves with developing the economics and feel like sub- 
jects of the countries of residence 

Of considerable interest in the light of the current 
acute ethnic conflict in Sn Lanka is the address 40 years 
ago at the first round-table session by a member of the 
Ceylonese delegation who, referring to the role the 
British colonisers were playing m the exacerbating con- 
flict between the Sinhalese and the Tamils, stressed that 
non*inietfcrence by the colonial authorities in this de- 
licate problem was a prime prerequisite for its settle- 
ment. 

A great impression was made on die round-table 
participants by the speech of M.A. Yusupov. a member 
of the delegation from Azerbaijan, who drew attention 
to the need to fight all manifestations of racism. "We. 
representatives of Asian peoples." he said, “must em- 
phasise in our report that we suongly condenm all racist 
theories wluch the colonisers use to establish their 
domination over the Eastern peopJes." This proposal 
was vigorously supported by Vyayalakshmi Pandit 
who, dispelling the doubts of some indecisive delegates 
who were apprehensive of too sharp a condemnation of 
the colonisers, stated that she would not understand if 
the Asian countries, while pressing in the UN for the 
denunciation of racism to be included in the fundamen- 
tal resolutions of that organisation, failed to have these 
provisions included in the resolution of their own con- 
ference. 

The third group exanuned the problems involved in 
the transition from colonial to national economies, ag- 
ricultural restructuring, industrial development, labour 
and social development. Considenng the tretnendous 
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importance of these probFems for countries that were 
liberating themselves from the age-old colonial yoke 
which had deformed their economies and hampered 
their industrial development, nine round-table sessions 
and one concluding session for adopting the joint report 
were devoted to these questions. 

Taking part in the debates and discussions were 
prominent scientists, and public and political fisures 
from Asian countries who subsequendy held important 
posts in the key spheres of state administration. Thus, 
Ceylonese delegation member S\VRD Bandaranaike 
became the Prime iMinister of Ceylon {now Sri Lanka) 
in 1956 and remained in office until his murder in 1959 
by reactionaries. Humayun Kabir of the Indian delega- 
tion became minister of research and culture in 1958, 
and his coUeageue, Prof. K.i\L Panikkar, the author of 
the famous work Asia and Western Dominance^ the 
ambassador to China and Egypt S. Radhakrishnan be- 
came the ambassador to the USSR, and then Vice-Pre- 
sident and President of India, etc. 

During these sessions a detailed discussion was held 
on the prospects for the restoration of the undermined 
economies of the Eastern countries, %vays of accelerat- 
ing their agricultural development, and the specifics of 
industrialisation. A number of delegates cautioned 
against the danger of necoloniah'sm, which would mani- 
fest itself in the attempts to maintain control of the 
economic development of its former colonies. Proposals 
were tabled on limiting the share of foreign capital in fu- 
mre industrial enteiprises in Asian countries and espe- 
cially on establishing a firm limit on the e.xpon of profits 
in hard currency' by the Western monopolies. 

The speeches by members of delegations from 
Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan and Armem'a about the specif- 
ics of non-capitalist development of these republics, the 
uansition from the nomadic movement of population to 
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a setUed way of Ufe, successes in industriaiisaiion, and 
uip rapid advance of agriculture were heard with great 
attention. 

The group’s jomt report on agnculiural rcstnictonng 
poipte»J to the importance of studying the experience of 
agricultural coUectivisabon m the Soviet Eastern re- 
publics. 

TTie joint report on tndusuialisaiton underscored the 
impressive successes the Soviet Eastern republics had 
attained in this area. The entire section of Oie joint re- 
port on labour and soaal problems dealt with a dc- 
senption of the rights and possibilities of the working 
people of the Soviet East in receiving education, bous- 
ing and jobs. It noted the eUminauon of inequality be- 
tween menial and physical labour and ihc r^pidj^ nsing 
living standards ia these republics. 

Similar comments on the attainments of the Soviet 
Central Asian and Transcaucasian republics were in- 
corporated in the joint reports of the groups dealing 
with cultural problems and the status of women. 

The most heated discussions revolved around the 
Creadon of a coordinating body of the Asian states— the 
Asian Relations Organisation (ARO). This is what the 
colonisers were most apprehensive of. since the point at 
issue was coordinating the liberation movements, espe- 
dally in countries which were suit languishing under the 
foreign yoke, and pooling efforts by the emergent Asian 
counlries against the neoroloniali^ threat For this rea- 
son directives were sent from London to Delhi, lo the 
Viceroy. Lord NtountbatCen. who had replaced Wavell 
just a day before the conference opened, and also 
through the ncwly-establisheid diplomatic channels of 
the Intcnm Government of India. London demanded 
that the fonnadon of a coordinating body be thwarted at 
all costs. 

]l wns also dended to lake advanUgc of the rclua- 
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place, You wll forgive me that partiality for India", he 
said. 

The third session of the subcommittee was convened 
in the evening of April 1 in Nehru's residence and under 
ms chairmanship. U adopted a final decision on the for- 
mation of the Asian Relations Organisation, which was 
lo be headed by a provisional General Council. Nehru 
Was elected the council chairman. 

A mournful dphered telegram which the Viccory’s 
office sent to London on April 2 read' “Having won a 
wetory at the initial stage in this highly important ques- 
tion, we ultimately suffered defeat, for Nehru brought 
out the heavy artillery against his opponents— Mohan- 
das Karamchand Gandhi, against whom no one could 
hold out." 

The content of this tclegnun, which was first cited by 
this author in his paper on the 40lh anniversary of the 
Delhi conference at a session of the Indian Council of 
World Affairs in February 1987. generated keen inter- 
est among the audience, including representatives of the 
Indian press. 

The final plenary session of the Asian Relations Con- 
ference was held on April 2 - It was attended, besides alt 
the delegations, by members of the Interim Government of 
India, foreign diplomats and the Viceroy, Lord Mounl- 
bauen, by 20,000 people. The session was addressed by 
the heads of delegations of a number of countries 
who had arrived late for the opening of the conference, 
including the head of the delegation from Mongolia, 
Lubsan Vanda/i. He voiced confidence that the confer- 
ence decisions would be implemented. Speeches of 
greetings to the conference were delivered by the head 
of the Egyptian delegation Azzam Bey and Indonesian 
Prime Minister Sutan Shariar. The latter expressed 
confidence that the solularily of the nations of Asia 
would indubitably help all its countries and peoples at- 
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Id late April 1947 ibc Southeast Asiau countries 
learned of the plan of Dr. Abu HanUah, head of the In- 
donesian delegation at ihe Asian Relations Conference, 
to hold in his countr)' a conference of Southeast Asian 
countries as an intermediate stage of the preptaraiioas 
for the second inter-Asian conference. These very 
questions were discussed in July 1947 at a meeting of 
representatives of indisiduaJ Southeast Asian countries 
in Bangkok. At the same time, youth detachments from 
India and several other .Asian countries were gathering 
in Calcutta, the detachments being organised to render 
assistance to an embattled Vietnam. The appeal of Sub- 
has Chandra Bose's brother— Sarat Chandra Bose— 
“Shed blood together with the youth of Indochina for 
the sake of Asian freedom" was circulated among them. 
These materials, which are contained in the presentation 
of this author to the scholars of the Netaji (Subhas 
Chandra Bose) Institute of Asian Studies in Calcutta in 
February 1 987 generated keen interest of the audience 
and it was decided to use ibero in ibe puhlira&cuas ihe 

institute. 

After the Asian Relations Conference ended, an ac- 


tion programme was compiled for the Asian Relan'ons Or- 
ganisatioiL It featured 17 points, including the founding 
of an Academy of Asian Studies. Pubfication of the 
weekly Asian Relations began right during the pro- 
ceedings of the conference. In 1948 it was replaced by 
the popular-science monthly United Asia (Bombay), 
which was brought out until the early SOs. National 
branches of the Asian Relations Orgamsation were set 
up in the late 40s-early 50s in Burma, Ceylon, Nepal 
and Malaj’a. _ 

-j-jjg Asian Relations Conference was doubtless 
laroelv instnimental in the conference bang held in 
loln'in Delhi at the governmental l^eL It again dealt 
with forms of inter-Asian unity, with due account for 
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U>o experience alrea<]y accumulated, and elaborated an 
integral platform of strug^e a^nsi the resumed Dutch 
intervention in Indonesia. 

The ideas of the two Delhi conferences in turn played 
a prominent role in the drafting of the famous “Panch- 
sheel" principles, which were first formalised in the 
preamble to the Indian-Cfoincsc agreement of April 29, 

1954. With the political sagaoiy peculiar to him. Jawa* 
barlal made extensive use of the “Panchshcer pnnei- 
plcs, combining them with other prinaples m preparing 
for and holding the historic Bandung conference of 

1955. 

General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee 
Mddtail Gorbachev called to mind the stages of the 
Asian peoples’ fight for freedom and security in his 
speech at Vladivoscoh on July 2S. 1986; “Our views 
about security In the Asian-Pacific region did not come 
out of thin air. They lake into account the &tpericnce of 
the past and of today. The prinaples of 'Panchshcel* and 
of Bandung have not sunk into ^Iivion. The positive 
examples of the truce In Korea, the 1954 Geneva 
agreements on Indochina, die Indo-Pakistoni agreement 
in Taskhkenl Uve on in diplomatic experience.” 

These very problems were also-discussed during the 
oflicia] visit of Mikhail Gorbachev to India in November 
1986, in the course of which Rajiv Gandhi fondly re- 
called the Delhi cxmfercnce of 1947 and its contribution 
to Asian unity for peace and security. The enormous 
experience which the Asan nations have amassed in the 
struggle for peace was extensively drawn on in the pre- 
paration of the famous Delhi Declaration, which Mi- 
khail Gorbachev and Raj’iv Gandhi signed on November 
27, 1986 and which became, as Mikhail Gortochev 
emphasised during a rjocsuon-aml-answer session with 
the Indonesian ncwspapci Menieka on July 22, 1987. 
“an entirely new example of political and philosophiciU 
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INTRODUCTION 


To preserve peace and remove the threat of a gtobo) 
uar— both nuclear and conventional— is the overriding 
labk of our lime. Mankind u now living through a 
crucial period of us history. Nuclear weapons threaten 
to destroy not only everything that civiliution has 
created over centuries, but the very life on Earth. 

What has brought (he world to this dangerous brink? 
The answer ts trirciftfinoca/— a rhrear to peace o/t Earth 
is created by the US war machine, the mUitanstic course 
of the US Administration, and its attempts to settle 
international problems from the positions of strength. 

The military doctrine of a stale is determined by its 
socio-economic system and its policy. It primanly 
reflects the attitude of a state to (he fundamental issues 
of war and peace. In other words, the military doctrine 
of a state is a derivative of its sodal nature, prevailing 
ideology, and political course. 

ft would be no exaggeration to say that the US 
military doctrine is based on the idea of global 
hegemony, which was proriaiined in the beginning of 
the 20lh century. Developing this idea in his message to 
the Congress in 1945, I^eadenl Truman said that after 
World War II the American people were faced with a 
constant and compelling necessity of leading the world. 
Similar concepts were proclaiined by almost all post- 
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war American presidents. The gist of the current US 
military doctrine was also formulated after the end of 
World War II when the US was the only atomic power. 
Many things have changed since then. Statements by 
American presidents have become more fle.xible. and 
their claims to world domination more disguised. The 
US and the USSR, NATO and the Warsaw Treaty are 
roughly equal in all kinds of arms. The US authorities, 
including the current Administration, are compelled to 
take into account the demands of the peace-loving 
public. 

But it takes a lot of lime to overcome old stereotypes. 
The imperialist strategists find it very hard to give up 
their archaic doctrines based on a striving for hegemony 
and military supremacy. Old concepts are being 
provided new garbs. It is enough to recall dtretrines of 
"neoglobalism" or “low-intensity conflicts” Yet. their 
gist remains the same: as before, the United States 
wants to impose it.s will on the world, dicUtte its terms to 
sovereign nations, and restore its supremacy in the 
svorld. 



.INTRODUClIQs 


bases and installjuons on the Icrntory of 34 slates at)j 
their possessions. More than 500.0(10 AmeriCim 
sers icemen are quartered on these bases. The UnKc^J 
States is making broad use of military bases on (he 
territory of other states to bring direct pressure to bear 
on their governments uilb a vacw to keeping them m the 
orbit of pro-American policy, threaten progressive 
regimes uith the use of force, and give all- 
round aid to rcaciionaiy regimes in this or other region 

US military inslallaiions on foreign icrnlory include 
depots of nuclear, neutron, chemical weapons, and 
ammunition, lopsites support centres, posts of air and 
space observation, and coastal stations for the hydrti- 
acoustic detection of submarmes. These and oth^r 
elements of the infrastructure provide support for the 
activities of US troops. 

Noe being content with its own ramified nctwtirk of 
(nilitar>' bases, the United States is actively usin^ 
different military objects of its allies and partners both 
in NATO, and in Asia, Africa, and Lottin America. It 1 $ 
also looking for new sirongpoints. At present, the 
Pentagon is having on lease or using many bases which 
it docs not formally own It also has military adviser^ 
and equipment on such bases. In addition to that the 
Pcngaion is seeking access to dozens of other importani 
military installations. 

The formation and upkeep of a powerful network of 
military bases and stnangpoints by the United States cuj 
foreign icrntoiy, the plans and practical actions on iheiy 
build-up are a major component of US neoglobalisi 
policy aimed at establishing a global domination. 
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encroachment on its sphere ol interests. anJ a threat lu 
its sovereignty. So, even then Washington made u 
abundantly dear that i) uas going to decide the dcsUnicx 
of its South American neighbours, ihercb> 
demonstrating its cxpansiumsi ambitions. 

Events that followed confirmed die aggressive 
hcgcmonistic course of a state which had been born to 
the accompaniment of the high-sounding words about 
freedom and equality Having settled its tiomesUe 
problems (by depriving the Indians of their ancestral 
lands, for instance, Ronda), the United States committed 
a number of aggressions against neighbounng Mexico, 
having captured about 250,000 hectares of its territory, 
including such extremely rich areas as California and 
Texas. 

Indicativcly, even in the early 19ih century the United 
States tried to justify such actions as aggression, 
annexation of foreign lands, construction of military 
ixgfiat ^ suitfiy avV ^ 

wlucb nm counter to imcmauonal law. by the same 
pretexts which are used in its nulitary-political doclnnc 
today, notably, by concern about “national sccunty" 
Thus, in 1805 US President Thomas Jefferson 
cxpiessed his opinion to the effect (hat sooner or later 
the Unilty Slates would have to seize Cuba, because 
foreign influence on Cuba would create the gravest 
threat to the sccunty of such US regions as Louisiana 
and Rorida. Independent Qiba did not suit 
Washington, either. In 1824 and 1829, re-ywctncly, the 
US Administration blocked the proposal of Mexico and 
a number of other Latin American countries to 
proclaim Cuba's independence once and for all. 

On Apni 25. i S98 the United States declared war on 
Spain to which Cuba belonged at that time. A powerful 
expeditionary corps was sent to Cuba. Having won the 
war, the US formally proclaimed Cuba's independence, 
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but in reaJil}' it became a coJoniaJ possession for a long 
time to come. One puppet goveniment was replaced by 
another, and quite a few American military bases 
appeared on Cuba. 

The United States pursued a similar policy as regards 
other Latin American countries, such as Panama, 
Nicaragua, Pueno Rico, and El Salsador. 

At the end of the past centur>- the US noticeably 
e.xtended the framework of its e.vpansionisi policy. The 
White House began to think in real earnest about 
spreading its influence not only in Latin America, but 
also in .Asia and the Pacific. During iu war against Spam 
the US sent large naval forces to the Philippines, which 
was a Spanish colony at that time. 

The fteopie of the Philippines ro.se in rebellion against 
the new colom'zers under the leadership of Aguinaldo. It 
was at that time that the US applied its terror and 
scorched heat tactics that were used with "great success" 
and on a large scale during its aggres-^ion in Vietnam. 
Tne great .American satirist .\Iar.k Twain wrote witli 
bitter irony about the atrocities of the US .Marines who 
were suppressing an uprising of a Filippino tribe: “We 
crushed them and spared not a .single child liecause it 
might cry over his dead mother. Undoubtedly, this was 
the ereatesi victory es or scored by American .soldiers . . 

In 1S49 the US naval Oeet co.-npclled the King of 
Hawaii. rUimchamcha the Third, to grant .American 
ships free access to the ports of the c<7uniry. 'Phis was 
the hecinnina of the isccupaiion of the Havseii which led 
to Its p'rodamation of the 5(lih state of uhe US m 1 V.s9. 

Now Japan is justifiably called an "u.nsinLaiiJe 
aircrai'i-carrier'' of the United States. Here the Penugon 
has more than 12U sr.iliury haw> and msmltahons, 
Alxi-'i MhUOi) Ame.-.can sersice.mcn ate ps-r.manemJy 
quanered in Japan, Bm Japancsc-U-'s c.x..per.it<on 
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not at all at the ^ill of Japan, but under pressure from 
the US which was stubbornly trjing to reach out in the 
Far East in the middle of the 19lh century In 1854 
American Admiral, Commodore Perry compelled the 
Japanese authorities to open Japan's ports for US 
warships by threatening to use force. Under US 
pressure Japan agreed to allow US warships to use the 
ports of Shimoda and Hakodate at any time 

These and other examples offer convincing cMdcnte 
of the fact that literally from the first days of the 
proclamation of the US as an independent country, the 
rnilitjry-poUiicol doctrines of practically all US 
Admimstiations were aimed at spreading the sphere of 
US influence in different regions of the uorld— Latin 
America, Asia and the Pacific, the Miildlc Bast, and 
Europe. More often than not US mfiltraiion of this or 
odicr region followed one and the same pattern. A 
pretext was invented for armed interference, the use or 
threat of force, and fcucnng treaties were imposed on 
independent stales. Puppet govcmmcnis were brought 
to power and they received instructions from American 
adv isers. Some territories were simply colonized. 

Resemblance is sinking in one more aspect; 
everywhere the ,US was trying to immediately 
consolidate and perpetuate its presence, budding 
military bases and strongpornts on dependent 
territories, sending nuhtary advisers there, and trying to 
lie up as many states as possible lo the US economic 
structure, and impose US arms supplies on them. 
History shows that such practice has remained 
essentially unchanged up to this day. It has only 
undergone minor moJifications, while its methods haie 
become more disguised and sophisucated. 
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.US MILITARY BASES 


Operalions, testified, the United States used its armed 
forces in about 250 instances. According to American 
sources, Washington contemplated the employment of 
nuclear weapons on 19 occauons, threatening the USSR 
directly on four and the developing nations on the rest 
of them. Bad memones of the infamous actions of 
American troops, aircraft and warships exist almost 
everywhere in the world— ih Europe. Afnca, the Middle 
East, Asia and Latin America. 

Here are some examples: 

In 1954, CIA-trained rebel forces with American air 
support invaded Guatemala to topple the 
democratically elected Arbenz government. 

In 1958, a total of 14,000 US Marines and ground 
troops, backed by the Sixth Fleet, landed m Lebanon to 
help the reactionary government suppress mass popular 
action. 

In 1961, there was an abortive inicrveniton in Cuba 
to overthrow its revolutionary government. 

In 1965*1972, the US conducted wanton aggression 
against the peoples of Indochina. Its consequences are 
suU felt. The aggression involved almost 600,000 US 
troops with air and naval support. 

In 1965, US Marines and paratroopers invaded the 
Dominican Republic to suppress a popular uprising and 
bnng there a counCer*rcvx>iu(ianary junta to power. 

In 1973, there was a fascist coup in Chile, followuig a 
military rebellion engineered with CIA participation. 

In 1982-1983, there was an act of direct intervention 
in the affairs of Lebanon under the umbrella of a 
“multinational pcace-Keejnng force.'* PuniUve operations 
against the national patriotic forces, and the shelling and 
bombing of population centres in the highland Lebanon 
caused numerous coiliaa casualties. 

In 1983. there was an unprovoked act of international 
violence and state-sponsored terrorism— the armed 
9 
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